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‘“. . An Abundant Shower 
of Curates”’ 


“Of late years an abundant shower of curates has fallen upon 


the north of England; they lie very thick upon the hills.” 


Such may have been the case in 1849 in England, when 
Charlotte Bronte wrote her famous novel Shirley; but in the 
Episcopal Church today the problem is one of drought rather 
than abundance when it comes to finding a curate, choosing 
a new rector or supplying chaplains for institutions and for the 


armed forces. 


The expanded programs of the seminaries, designed to meet 
the expanding pastoral and missionary needs of our growing 
Church, is taxing our facilities for training the clergy. Gifts and 
bequests to a seminary will help the Church meet the challenge 


of these times. 


Che Seminaries of the Episcopal Church 


BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL—New Haven, Conn. + BEXLEY 
HALL, THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF KENYON COLLEGE—Gambier, Ohio 

CHURCH DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PACIFIC—Berkeley, Calif. + 
DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA + EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL—Cambridge, Mass. 
+ EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE SOUTHWEST—Austin, 
Texas + THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY—New York City 
+ NASHOTAH HOUSE—Nashotah, Wisc. + SCHOOL OF THEOL- 
OGY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH—Sewanee, Tenn. + SEA- 
BURY-WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY—Evanston, Ill. + VIRGINIA 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY—Alexandria, Va. 
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THE CHURCH’S CALENDAR 


NATIONAL EVENTS 


PROVINCIAL EVENTS 


DIOCESAN EVENTS 


St. Mark, April 25. 


National Christian College Sunday: 
April 15... Executive Committee, Na: 
tional Conference of Deaconesses, Ad 
dyston, Ohio. St. Andrew’s Chure! 
April 17... National Cathedral Associ;} 
ation, Washington, D. C. April 17-20... 
Annual meeting, U. S. Conference fe 
World Council of Churches, Buck Hili 
Falls, Pa. Bishop Sherrill presiding 
April 18-20... Woman's Auxiliary Ex 
ecutive Board, Greenwich, Conn. Sea 
bury House, April 20-22 ... Youne 
Churchmen’s Sunday, April 22... Nag 
tional Weekday Religious Educatior 
Week, April 22-29 . . . Conference or 
Ecumenicity, Pittsburgh, Pa. World 
Council of Churches. April 23-24 .. 

National Council meeting, Greenwich! 
Conn. Seabury House, April 24-26... 
Board of Managers, United Churck 
Women, New York, N. Y. April 24-26. . 


Province 1 youth conference, Youth Di/ 
vision of National Council, Whitinsville™ 


Lasell House, April 15-16... 
and Group Life laboratory, Nationes 
Council, Dept. of Christian Educatiori 
Radnor, Pa. Conference Center, Aprify 
16-28 ... Province 4 Laymen’s Traininaj# 
Course, Presiding Bishop’s Committes 
on Laymen’s Work, Carrabelle, Fle 
Camp Weed, April 28-30. 


Department of Christian Education, A 
lanta, Ga. April 16... Woman’s Auxil) 
iary Executive Board, Sarasota, Fl 
April 16... Woman’s Auxiliary Dioce 
san Institute, Columbia, S. C. Leade 
Miss Estelle Carver. Trinity Churcl 
April 16-17 . . . Spiritual Healing cory 
ference, Kerrville, Texas. Leaders: Mrs 
Edgar Sanford, Mrs. Sam Shoemaker 
Mrs. L. E. Martin. Mo-Ranch, April 1 

20 .. . Executive Board and Dept. « 
Finance, Atlanta, Ga. April 17... Ex 
ecutive Board, Sarasota, Fla. April 17 
19... Lecture for clergy on the Churc! 
Year. ‘Preaching in Ascensiontide an 
Whitsuntide” by Rev. W. N. Pittenge 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, Nev 
York, N.Y. April 18... Parish Life corg 
ference for clergy and wives, Monv 
ment Beach, Mass. Briarwood Confex#! 
ence Center, April 18-20... Annuo 
assembly of Daughters of the Kine 
Alexandria, Va. Grace Church, Apri 
19... Parish Life conference, Webstem) 
Groves, Mo. Thompson House, Aprifil 
20-22 .. . Young Churchmen’s Rallies 
Diocese of Long Island. April 22 . .|. 
Youth vocational conference on _ thi 
ministry and nursing, Greensburg, P 
Christ Church, April 22... Youth co 
ference, Richmond, Va. “So You're G 
ing to College.” St. Catherine's Schoo 
April 22... Laymen’s Union. Subje 
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Dilemma in Dixie—Part II : Understanding of the South’s racial problem must 
begin with facts—and attitudes are very important facts. 
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Will YOU Help 
Match $100,000? 


seventy boys at Boys Home— 


Covington, Va.—are looking to 
YOU ... to the CHURCH aft large 
...to help other boys find a home 


BOYS’ 
HOME 


COVINGTON, VIRGINIA 


Last year—BOYS’ HOME received a 
gift of one hundred thousand dollars 
from an anonymous donor. There was 
but one proviso: BOYS’ HOME had to 
raise an additional matching one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. On behalf of 
all underprivileged boys who have no 
homes and who are lonely and desper- 
ately need friendship and love, we ask 
that you help us raise this matching 


fund. Once that is done, thirty more 


unfortunate boys can be brought into this sturdy institution 


which has provided a Christian home for needy boys for the 


last fifty years—under the sponsorship of two dioceses of the 


Episcopal Church. 


Mail Your Gift GIFTS MADE TO BOYS’ 


HOME MAY BE DEDUCTED IN COMPUTING YOUR INCOME 
TAXES. ADDRESS YOUR GIFTS TO THE RT. REV. GEORGE P. 
GUNN OR THE RT. REV. WILLIAM H. MARMION IN CARE OF 
(EPISCOPAL) BOYS’ HOME, COVINGTON, VIRGINIA. 
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DILEMMA IN DIXIE-II 


‘The Southern “Bias” 


A R ACIAL tensions are almost as old as the race itself. 
| We should have learned much about them but we 

seem to have learned little. When any reporter tries to 
}e objective in giving the true picture of things in the 
Jeep South today, he becomes almost as frustrated as 
‘he issue is confusing. 

If the racial problem in the South is to be under- 
stood at all, however, such an understanding must be- 
, iyin with facts. Preconceived ideas, abstract theories, 
even principles of constitutional law make poor places 
ji0 begin. The essential facts are often in the realm of 

the intangibles. An attitude, however intangible it may 
"5e, is nevertheless very much a fact. In the Deep South 
wcoday attitudes are very important facts. 
® As we have traveled throughout the entire South 
Miuring these last few weeks, we have found four gen- 
"eral points of view. Sometimes the same person may 
nold more than one point of view or stand mid-way be- 
Siween two. The lines cannot be too sharply defined. 
We shall look at these points of view one by one. 
a 1. There are those who approach the whole problem 
»motionally. They are sometimes what is called “nigger 
snaters.” At other times they appear to be more gentle, 
out not more reasonable. The “nigger haters” make 
‘ip the nucleus of Ku Klux Klan type organizations 
twhich are springing up all over the South. 

In both the Klan and the new White Citizens’ Coun- 
@ils are men who seem men of culture and education. 

They disavow any desire for violence. If violence 
f:omes they will probably appear to be shocked. But 
Today they are giving their blessings to procedures 
which can easily lead to violence. 

2. The second group we have found are the tradi- 
Tionalists. They have no hatred of the Negro. For 
years they have worked for better race relations and 
Ynave made much progress. But they do not like any- 

thing about the Supreme Court’s decision. 


in 


_ EXPLORING THE SOUTH ... 

William S. Lea, EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS edi- 
tor, has been on an extensive tour of the South. 
The adjoining map indicates not only the de- 
gree of acceptance of the Supreme Court’s 
school integration decision, but also the boiling 
point on a state-by-state basis of Southern 
opinion on the race question. Beneath the emo- 
tionalism, Dr. Lea found a number of Southern 
liberals who are facing the issue realistically 
if but who are nonetheless uneasy about pressing 
p it too fast. It is chiefly in the matter of ap- 
j proach that the Southern liberal differs from 
| his Northern counterpart. 


| 
i 
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WBBM states RESISTING INTEGRATION 


WY STATES DIVIDED OR DELAYING 


HE reasoning of this group is not clear, nor does 

it follow a consistent pattern. Such reasons as are 
given are largely emotional in origin. Sometimes they 
are economic; based upon the desire to have servants 
at a low cost or to maintain a cheap supply of labor. 
The traditionalists say such things as: “This is our 
problem. Why do the Yankees have to meddle in our 
affairs? Why should the Supreme Court try to force 
integration upon us if it is wrong for us to insist upon 
segregation? Let the North clean up its own cities, 
solve its own problems, before it tells us how to handle 
ours.” Many of these people feel that integration is 
ultimately inevitable, yet they will employ every pos- 
sible action to delay it. 

3. There are, also, those who are beginning to be 
called “gradualists.” Like St. Augustine, they want 
to be saved “but not yet.” (This isn’t exactly fair, for 
this group does try to look the facts in the face. They 
want to be realistic about how fast human beings can 
move in the changing of customs and mores so long 
established.) Up to a point “gradualism” seems to have 
been the doctrine which the Supreme Court tried to 
define. It is the point of view that segregation is con- 
trary to the law and the conscience of the nation but 
integration can be accomplished only gradually and as 
men and women are ready for it. 

4, Finally, there are those who want no delay. These 
are the revolutionaries, and they form a very small 
minority among the white people of the South. 


HE position of these last two groups is relatively 

clear. They speak for themselves. But with the first 
two it is different. The question for us is: What does 
the white man really fear in this situation? Why does 
he vow that no Negro child shall go to school with his 
child? Why is he willing to go to almost any extreme 
to prevent it? There are many factors behind this at- 
titude. Many of them are altogether irrational and 
will in no way stand the test of open discussion. But 
other factors do have a measure of reasonableness 
about them. Each factor must be brought out into the 
open. We shall have to look the facts in the face if 
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Americans in the North and in the South are ever to 
understand each other on this matter. 

One thing is certain: A very high per cent of South- 
ern white people do not want integration. But it is not 
so clear just WHY they do not want it and why they 
will go to such extremes to prevent it. Some dismiss 
the question with the simple assertion that “the Lord 
didn’t intend for the races to mix.” As likely as not 
the discussion ends with the inevitable question, “Do 
you want your daughter to marry a Negro?” 


W.* CAME South to try to find some answers to the 
basic question, ‘““What does the white man fear in 
integration?” Only by reading between the lines, by 
going beneath what is said to what is felt, are any 
answers possible. But by putting all this evidence to- 
gether there are certain “reasons” which, when com- 
bined, make a “case” for the Southern bias. 

1. The Southern white man’s first reaction is reflex, 
something which has been built into him over a period 
of 300 years. He has an almost primitive taboo re- 
action, a biological fear of bodily contact with the 
Negro. In this he is far more inconsistent than he 
realizes. For example, this reporter sat on a bench 
across the street from the State House in Columbia, 
South Carolina,-and talked for half an hour with an 
old Negro man. No one paid any attention to that, 
and yet it would have been impossible to sit with a 
Negro on the busses which were passing by. A South- 
ern woman would not think of eating with a Negro 
man or woman, and yet she would entrust her baby to 
a Negro maid. There is no logic to this. 

2. Beneath this biological fear and taboo is the 
notion that the average Negro is dirty, that he does 
not take care of himself. It isn’t talked about much, 
but there is also the vague belief that the incidence 
of venereal disease is very high among Negroes. This 
view is still held despite the facts revealed by state 
boards of health. The truth is that continuous insist- 
ence upon blood tests has greatly reduced such diseases 
among both races. ; 

3. There are religious grounds upon which some 
Southern white people base their opposition to the 
integration of the races. We secured a pamphlet from 
the White Citizens’ Council in Montgomery which 
draws the following conclusions from certain quota- 
tions from the Bible: (1) Since for two thousand years 
the practice of segregation was imposed upon the 
Hebrew people by divine authority and express com- 
mand, “there is no ground for the charge that racial 
segregation is displeasing to God, unjust to man, or 
inherently wrong;” (2) Since Christ and the Apostles 
taught the love of God for all mankind, the oneness 
of believers in Christ, and demonstrated that the prin- 
ciples of Christian brotherhood and charity can be 
made operative in all relations of life “without de- 
manding revolutionary changes in the natural or so- 
cial order, there would appear to be no reason for con- 
cluding that segregation is in conflict with the spirit 
and teachings of Christ and the Apostles,” and there- 
fore un-Christian. Three of the Biblical passages re- 
ferred to are: Genesis 6:1-7, Deuteronomy 7:3, and 


4 


Ezra, chapters 9 and 10. It will be noted that in each: 


of these instances the appeal is to the Old Testament. | 


3 


SUALLY this religious argument, if it may be: 

called that, is not documented. It is proclaimes : 
from a dogmatic and emotional bias. Senator James: 
Eastland of Mississippi, a devout Methodist, has said: 4 
“Those who mix the little children of both races in our 
schools are following an illegal, immoral, and sinfu’ 
doctrine.” . 


3. Another argument often advanced against inf 


mediate integration may be called the moral argument. ; 
It is contended, and with some real reason, that South. { 
ern Negroes have, by and large, a lower moral stand-# 
ard than Southern white people and that to mix the@ 


children in the school at this point would lower thee 


moral standard of the entire country. (A Negro prin-. 


cipal of a high school told us that he would “have tog 
agree with this.” He pointed out that the largest num-f 
ber of drop-outs in his school were due to pregnancies, 
and that an appalling number of his students did not® 


know who one or the other of their parents were. Weg 
have as yet been unable to check the actual statistics: 
of both races and therefore are not in any position té¢ 
say whether this is a sound argument or not.) . 
4. There are also those who maintain that immedi-: 
ately to integrate the two school systems in the South: 
would lower the educational standards. They maintain,: 
and again with some facts to back them, that the Negro: 


children are considerably behind the white children in¥ 


most schools. They say that the competition would not 
be good for the Negro children, and that worse “psy- 
chological dangers’ would be encountered in inte- 
grated schools than those which the Supreme Court 
indicated were present in segregated schools. 

5. Beneath these so-called “arguments” are economic 
forces and unconscious fears and anxieties. The “poorg 
whites” do fear economic competition, especially in the 
cotton mills of South Carolina. The people who are 
better off financially fear the loss of cheap labor andi 
low cost servants. 

6. Finally, there is the natural, human resistance ta 
coercion. The Southerner is a proud man. He has not 
forgotten the days of reconstruction and that for many 
years the South was more like a colonial province tham 
a real part of the United States. Southerners feel that 


they are misunderstood, and this is pushing them intcy 


a lonely solidarity. In their frustration and confusion, 
and in their inability to conceive of a change in their 
long established ways, they find common strength i 
a new sense of unity. They wonder how the Suprem 
Court could by judicial fiat declare null and void a 
understanding of the law of the land which has been 
generally accepted for over half a century. 

These are some of the elements in what we have 
called the “Southern Bias.’ We make no comment yet 
upon the validity of these “arguments,” nor upon the 


soundness of these “reasons.” We are certain, however} 


that we cannot intelligently discuss the Southern 
white man’s point of view unless we first take an hon 
est look at what that point of view is. 

W.S.L 
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(A walk in the snow: The spires of Red Square are the backdrop for the NCC group (Bishop Sherrill, fourth from left) 


he NCC Group's Visit to the Soviet: 
‘An Experiment in Frank Discussion 


4 


A dozen or so years ago, Dictator 
osef Stalin decided to tolerate reli- 
lous thought and practices in Soviet 
ussia. Millions of Russians, who had 
een living under the maxim that re- 
gion was “opium for the people,” 
ocked to churches and synagogues 
s willing addicts to Christianity and 
udaism. Statistics aren’t easy to 
ome by in the Soviet today, but esti- 
mates place the number of Russian 
/Orthodox Christians at about 50 mil- 
ion. There are about half a million 
Russian Baptists and about 300,000 

dherents to the Jewish faith. 

On March 23, the Rt. Rev. Henry 
(Knox Sherrill, presiding bishop of 
‘she Protestant Episcopal Church, re- 
turned from a first-hand look at reli- 
ious life in the Soviet Union. He 
as a member of a nine-member 
elegation of American protestant 
churchmen who had sought to estab- 
lish “frank contdct” with Russian 
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church leaders and to explore areas 
of agreement with Christians who 
had long been out of contact with the 
rest of the world. It was, as Bishop 
Sherrill put it, a “‘profitable experi- 
ence.” 

The delegation, sponsored by the 
National Council of Churches, spent 
12 days touring Moscow and Lenin- 
grad and some rural areas. Here are 
some of the impressions they gained: 

(1) The church and the state have 
reached at least a “temporary accom- 
modation’” —a honeymoon of sorts 
which finds the church operating 
along clearly charted paths and keep- 
ing its nose out of the economic, edu- 
cational, social and political life of 
the Soviet Union. 

(2) An apparent separation of 
church and state to the extent that 
there is no interference with freedom 
of worship. Soviet churchmen, how- 
ever, have apparently accepted at full 


value the official Communist line and 
have frequently parroted it in the 
past. This apparently is the price 
they must pay for freedom of wor- 
ship. 

(3) Congregations in Russian 
churches are very large and very 
devout. 

(4) A tremendous emphasis on 
scientific education—with atheistic 
overtones—was interpreted by the 
NCC delegation as one means to 
“eradicate” religion in Russia. 

Bishop Sherrill put it this way: 
“T wouldn’t want to give the impres- 
sion that the Russian government 
has changed its attitude toward re- 
ligion. But the government has 
dropped its frontal attack on the 
church and is substituting it with 
an attack that is more subtle and 
more dangerous. 


A Lookat the Future 


“On the basis of what we saw,” 
he continued, “I don’t think any- 
thing less than mass murder could 
wipe out Russian Christianity today. 
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For art’s sake: The visiting churchmen tour a Moscow art gallery 


But what will happen 50 years from 
now as a result of the education the 
Russians are receiving is something 
else again.” 

The NCC delegation felt that the 
most severe limitation of the Rus- 
sian church was in the area of edu- 
cation. There appeared to be no re- 
ligious education at all, other than 
that conducted in homes by parents 
and by visiting clergymen. The 
group found that religious publica- 
tions were confined almost entirely 
to books used in worship, although a 
Bible is scheduled to come off the 
presses in the near future. 

Bishop Sherrill said the Russian 
concept of the mission of the 
churches was a far cry from Chris- 
tianity as it is practiced in the 
United States, where the church has 
a rightful concern for the total life 
of the individual. For example, he 
said there was a “complete divorce” 
between religion and science in the 
Soviet Union. The churches show no 
concern for the intellectual or social 
life of the people, nor do they have 
missionary or evangelical programs. 
Neither are there any youth pro- 
grams. 

“A Baptist clergyman told me he 
saw no need for a church youth or- 
ganization for the simple reason 
that the state took care of Russian 
youth,” Bishop Sherrill related. 

He added: “There appears to be 
no limitations on freedom of wor- 
ship in Russia, but there is a sharp 
distinction between that and free- 
dom of religion as we know it—free- 
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dom to organize youth programs and 
to teach.” 

The bishop said Russian churches 
were jammed to capacity wherever 
the NCC delegation attended serv- 
ices. One Orthodox church service 
was packed with 5,000 worshippers, 
and a rural church baptized 72 
babies on the day the NCC group 
visited it. 

“Surprisingly enough,’’ Bishop 
Sherrill continued, “the churches 
seemed to have very adequate re- 
sources, which they gained not only 
through regular contributions but 
through the traditional sale of can- 
dles, too. In Leningrad, we were 
told that 30 tons of material went 
into the manufacture of candles 
that were sold to church people.”’ 

The Russian churches appear to 
be paying a price, however, for the 
“freedom of worship” that they en- 
joy. This price is total acceptance 
of the party line, particularly the 
official peace propaganda spiel. 
Bishop Sherrill said he and other 
members of the delegation were con- 
vinced that the Russian people ar- 
dently wanted peace, but that the 
appeal of the church leaders was 
along vague and sentimental lines. 
It failed to take into account the 
realities of the world situation or 
the facts of history. 

“They cry peace,” Bishop Sherrill 
said, “but leave it entirely up to the 
state to implement it. We tried to 
point out that the means to peace 
are as important as the end.” 

He added that the Americans and 
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Russians had “frank discussions”? 
about the conspicuous role played by ’ 
Russian churchmen in the World| 
Peace Council, which has con- 
sistently followed the Soviet gov-- 
ernment’s lead. It was during aj 
council meeting that Russian 
churchmen denounced Americans as $j} 
warmongers who committed atroci- -] 
ties and conducted germ warfare in 1) 


Korea. ; | 


bl 
a 


Forgive and Forget . } 

Said Bishop Sherrill: “When that 
subject was brought up, the Rus--) 
sian churchmen told us that the 
episode was past. It was under the # 
tensions of war, they said, so let’s 
just forgive and forget.” 


The bishop said the delegation 
set forth peace proposals as they’ 
have been outlined by the NCC. 
These included the concept that 
peace could not be achieved apart 
from justice, human rights and free- 
dom. Nor could the reduction and 
abolition of atomic weapons be sep- 
arated from effective inspection and 
control, nor in isolation from other : 
armaments. : 


From the report of Bishop Sher- 
rill and the American delegation, 
there seemed little doubt that 
although the church was functioning 
in Russia, the brand of Christianity 
it was serving up was pretty thin 
gruel compared to American stand- 
ards. Nonetheless, there was the? 
hopeful feeling that future conver- 
sations between the Christian lead- 
ers of the two nations would leach 
to areas of agreement and to a fuller 
understanding of the church’s mis- 
sion in the total life of the indi- 
vidual. The NCC report stated thati 
it was hoped that within the limita- 
tions imposed by the state, the Rus- 
sian church would be able to find? 
effective means for teaching “to the 
end that the Christian faith may be 
maintained and strengthened.” | 


Bishop Sherrill said the real values 
of the Moscow mission was that thed 
church leaders had sat down andi 
talked frankly about their aims and 
problems. 


“They’ve been isolated for a long: 
time,” the Bishop declared. “It re- 
minded me of Germany in 1945 when 
I visited there. The virtue of ourg 
contact was the frankness exhibited! 
by both sides. It wasn’t like Deani 
Hewlett Johnson going over there@ 
and agreeing with everything the 
Russians said. Fellow travelers cant 


do more harm than good.” 
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Episcopalians Lose Out: 


odern Design Takes Honors Again 
in Church Architecture Conference 


) With a $900 million building boom 
redicted for American churches in 
i 956—with 50 cents of every dollar 
yoing towards Sunday School facili- 
fies—it is important for architects, 
‘lergy and building committees to 
(now where they’re going and what 
vhey’re trying to do. 
' This was the concensus of opinion 
i t the recently-concluded annual Joint 
Nonference on Church Architecture. 
| The meeting, held March 7-9 in 
Atlanta, Ga., was co-sponsored by 
the Church Architectural Guild of 
si merica and the Bureau of Church 
Building of the National Council of 
It drew to the Atlanta-Biltmore 


| 
a otel an estimated 400 church archi- 
‘ 


Sects and design authorities for 
seven workshops, covering every- 
Whing from city planning and parking 
roblems to the use of fine art in 
today’s churches. 

? Two Episcopalians played promi- 
ment roles. They were the keynote 
Speaker, Walter A. Taylor, of Wash- 
‘ington, D. C., and the Rev. Clifford L. 
®Stanley, of the Virginia Theological 
Seminary faculty, who presented the 
monference summary. 

/ Mr. Taylor accused architects of 
sfocusing on “architecture qua archi- 
“ecture (for its own sake) and not 
pon architecture as a religious ex- 
ression.” 

He criticized a concentration on 
trivia and trimmings, romantic sen- 
itimentalism and (giving) the people 
veake icing for bread.” Some archi- 
‘tects, he pointed out, “have also been 
iguilty of shock treatment and stunt- 
ism.” Among examples of good religi- 
fous architecture he listed two New 
iYork episcopal churches—St. Thomas’ 
jand St. Bartholomew’s. 

? Summing up, Dr. Stanley saw the 
jarchitect as a man caught in the 
imiddle between two divergent forces 
7—secularism and religion. He called 

‘secularism “the specific sickness of 
sour time—meaninglessness.” 

» “The architect hopes to God,” he 
Se his audience, ‘that when he fin- 
fishes a structure, it will be acknowl- 
jedged as a church. He knows it will 
itake more than a sign by the door, 
: few crosses and a spire to achieve 
ithis.”’ 

For the second consecutive year, 
‘buildings in the modern style walked 
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away with awards given by the 
Church Architectural Guild. The de- 
signs were, however, more conserva- 
tive than in past years, according to 
the jury chairman, Dr. Arland A. 
Dirlam, director and past president 
of the Church Architectural Guild. 
Episcopal churches, generally, were 
out of the running. Only one won an 
award. St. Matthew’s, Pacific Pali- 
sades, Calif., received an honorable 
mention in the Combined Master 
Plan and Major Additions or Altera- 
tions classes. 

Stressing the community function 
of today’s churches, Dr. Dirlam 
pointed out that: 

“Its door is always open; it is used 
seven days a week by the whole fam- 
ily. Its access is the large, new park- 
ing lot ... A tennis and ball court 
and barbecue pit are necessary ad- 
juncts.” 

The coveted Conover Award, estab- 
lished two years ago in memory of 
the late Dr. Elbert M. Conover, a 
clergyman who spent many years in 
counseling church builders as an 
executive, first of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches and later of the Na- 


tional Council, was given to the Rev. 
Dr. C. Harry Atkinson, of New York. 
He is director of NCC’s Bureau of 
Church Building. 


Philip Zabriskie Named 
Head of College Work 


To the post of Executive Secretary 
of National Council’s Division of Col- 
lege Work goes the Rev. Philip Tyler 
Zabriskie late this summer. 

He succeeds the Rev. Roger Blan- 
chard who became Dean of St. John’s 
Cathedral, Jacksonville, Fla., March 
1. Dean Blanchard’s predecessor is 
now Bishop Arnold M. Lewis of Sa- 
lina, recently consecrated. 

Mr. Zabriskie is assistant rector 
of Grace Church, Amherst, Mass., 
and assistant chaplain at Amherst 
College. His youth work has included 
representing National Council at the 
1947 Second World Conference of 
Christian Youth in Oslo, Norway. 
He was also a member of the National 
Youth Commission from 1947-49. 

The 28-year-old clergyman is a 
graduate of Princeton University 
and Virginia Theological Seminary. 
He also spent a year at Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, England, as a Rhodes 
Scholar. His father, the Rev. Alex- 
ander C. Zabriskie, is a former Dean 
of VTS, and presently a faculty mem- 
ber. 


The New Approach: This model of a “hypothetical church’ caused a mixed 
reaction at the Church Architecture Conference. Note the glass tower. In all 
there were 200 designs submitted for judging. 
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UP p oto 


Surprise: Parishioners spruced up Trinity Church, Independence, Mo.; then 
learned Margaret Truman was to be married there, April 21. 


Patrick L. Hutton 
found his church in the headlines. 


Rector: the Rev. 


Memorial Day Visitors 
To Honor Fr. Huntington 


One of the Episcopal Church’s most 
controversial figures in the last dec- 
ade of the 19th Century was the Rev. 
James Otis. Sargent Huntington, 
founder of the first distinctively 
American religious community, the 
Order of the Holy Cross. 

Known for his advanced social 
views, the late priest-monk was con- 
nected with many reform movements, 
including the Henry George Single 
Tax agitation and the Knights of 
Labor. 

A graduate of Harvard, he went 
to work, after his ordination, in New 
York’s East Side slums, taking his 
final vows as a Religious, Nov. 25, 
1884. 

To honor this outstanding reli- 
gious figure, a pilgrimage will be held 
May 29 and 30 to his boyhood home, 
the Porter-Phelps-Huntington House 
in Hadley, Mass. 

The date marks the 76th anniver- 
sary of Fr. Huntington’s ordination. 

Many of the Religious Orders in 
the Episcopal Church will send rep- 
resentatives, including the Order of 
the Holy Cross, the Canadian Cowley 
Fathers, the American Cowley 
Fathers, the Brotherhood of St. Bar- 
nabas, the Society of the Catholic 
Commonwealth, the Sisters of the 
Community of St. John the Evange- 
list, All Saints Convent, the Commu- 
nity of the Holy Spirit, the Commu- 
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nity of the Way of the Cross, and the 
Order of St. Helena. 

Pilgrims will register at Grace 
Church, Amherst, on the afternoon 
of the 29th. The Monastic Offices, 
supper, and addresses will round out 
the day. 

Early next morning, the pilgrims 
will walk in procession to the Hunt- 
ington House, where an outdoor cele- 
bration of the Holy Eucharist will be 
held, with breakfast following. A 
tour of the house, birthplace of the 
late Frederick Dan Huntington, first 
Bishop of Central New York, and a 
talk on the vocation of Religious Or- 
ders will fill out the morning. The 
pilgrimage will end with lunch. 

The Porter-Phelps-Huntington 
House, Inc., is sponsoring the pil- 
grimage. 


Episcopal Hour Starts 
11th Annual Series 


The Episcopal Hour will begin its 
11th annual series April 15th. Bishops 
Austin Pardue of Pittsburgh and Ed- 
win A. Penick of North Carolina will 
deliver the sermons. 

The popular radio series, only con- 
tinuing radio program presented by 
the Episcopal Church on a national 
level, is directed and produced by The 
Episcopal Radio-TV Foundation in 
Atlanta, Ga. It is broadcast over 300 
domestic stations as well as the full 
Armed Forces Radio Network abroad. 


Poll Finds 80% Claiming 
Religious Liberty Denied 


Fluoridation of public water sup- 
plies is a denial of religious liberty, 
as guaranteed by the federal Consti- 
tution. 

Do you agree? 

Many Christian Scientists do and 
said so in a questionnaire submitted! 
to 2,020 members of the general pub- 
lic by the Senate Subcommittee on! 
Constitutional Rights. 

Eighty per cent of those polleé 
replied that they had “observed sig- 
nificant instances” of denial of re- 
ligious freedom. About one-third of 
the general public who responded 
were Christian Scientists objecting: 
to fluoridation. 

Only 28 per cent of more than 900 
political scientists polled, however, 
noted any infractions. 


Tabulations were compiled by th | 


Bureau of Social Science Research of 
the American University in Wash 
ington, D. C. 

Objections came from both sides of} 
the fence on aid to private and re- 
ligious schools. Roman Catholics andi} 
Lutherans thought they were being? 


discriminated against in matters off 


public health services and bus trans- 
portation. Others condemned federal 
aid to private schools. 

Of the 900 political scientists 
polled, 481 said they regarded thes 
Constitutional phrase “make no la 
respecting an establishment of re 
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gion’ as a prohibition against any 


irect or indirect aid to churches 


religious sects. Three hundred and 
jixty-nine thought only “preferen- 
jal treatment”? was intended to be 


I anned. 
r 


ible Reading Criticized 


( { Other objections of political sci- 


if 


B isis: Employment of religiously- 
larbed nuns as public school teach- 


: $; compulsory Bible reading in 
jublic schools; anti-birth control 


‘pgislation and exemption from taxa- 


fion of property owned by religious 
wrganizations. 
}} Members of a fundamentalist Mor- 


i 


fon sect cited laws prohibiting po- 


‘7gamy as a denial of religious rights. 


' There was this question: 


“Do you 


yonsider that the U. S. Supreme 
4 ourt is correct in interpreting the 
eligion clause in conjunction with 
the 14th Amendment as constituting 
} prohibition against acts by state 


| 


nd local governments as well as 


fgainst acts by the Federal Govern- 


q 


| 
| 
| 
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ment?” Seventy-nine per cent of the 
replies were affirmative. 

A few objected to the use of “In 
God We Trust” on currency and “one 
nation under God” in the Pledge of 
Allegiance. 


‘Penitent Thief’ Society 
Seeks Aid for Prisoners 


“That it may please thee . .. to 
show thy pity upon all prisoners and 
captives.” ; 

So runs a line in the Litany. But 
despite the Church’s emphasis on this 
phase of its ministrations, facilities 
often fall behind intentions. So be- 
lieves the Society of St. Dismas, 
which last month urged churches 
throughout the country to observe 
March 26 as the Feast of the Peni- 
tent Thief and to hold special sery- 
ices of the Holy Eucharist, with par- 
ticular prayers for prisoners, on that 
day. 

The Penitent Thief, Scripture re- 


veals, was one of the two felons 
hanged with Our Lord. Rather than 
cursing his lot, he commiserated with 
Christ and received the assurance: 
“Today shalt thou be with me in 
Paradise.” 

The Society of St. Dismas began 
its work last year in suburban Phila- 
delphia and later moved to New York. 
Its purpose is to aid the incarcerated 
by means of supplying much-needed 
reading material to penal institu- 
tions, requesting prison chaplains 
and other clergy to offer the Holy 
Eucharist on behalf of prisoners, and 
urging all people to pray for them. 

The Society’s motto: “Pray for 
prisoners. God has not forgotten 
them—neither should we.” 

As the date of the Feast of the 
Penitent Thief approached (falling, 
this year, on the Monday of Holy 
Week), 25 churches in New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Rhode Is- 
land, Michigan and California had 
indicated their intention to hold spe- 
cial services. 


Liberia: Some Tales of Christian Sacrifice 


The congregation of St. John’s 
Church, Robertsport, Liberia, were 
filing into their places for the 
Maundy Thursday service of Holy 


Communion when the rector | 


noticed that his altar boys were 
barefoot. 

What’s so strange? 
in Africa, isn’t it? 

True, but that doesn’t mean that 
everyone goes barefoot. Shoes now 
are available, but they weren’t 
when the Rev. E. Bolling Robert- 
son, of Petersburg, Va., first ar- 
rived in Liberia 10 years ago. 

Even today they are very ex- 
pensive and are considered a lux- 
ury. Those who own them treasure 
them highly. And Mr. Robertson’s 
altar boys had grown used to wear- 
ing shoes. 

Why, then, were they barefoot? 

It was an act of faith, the mis- 
sionary said not long ago in Rich- 
mond, Va., at Epiphany Church. 

He was spending his last Sun- 
day—Feb. 26th—in the U. S. be- 
fore returning to the mission field. 
He was telling the Liberia story 
for those who would be filling Mite 
Boxes to help the Church’s work 
in mission areas. 

But to get back to the altar 
boys. They had sworn, Mr. Robert- 


Liberia is 
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son reported, to go without shoes 
from Maundy Thursday through 
Easter as a gesture of self-denial. 


Mr. Robertson: A good beginning 


They wanted to show their under- 
standing for the passion of their 
Lord. 

“It was a very real sacrifice,” 


Mr. Robertson said. And he added 
that it was the young people who 
are making a decided witness for 
the Church in Liberia. 

He told of visits to lepers, of 
hiking many miles to outlying mis- 
sion stations, manned by native lay 
workers (although the word, na- 
tive, is frowned on), and of hitch- 
ing plane rides to the interior. 

Mr. Robertson is principal of 
St. John’s School, Robertsport, 
Cape Mount. St. John’s is a boy’s 


boarding school for the 8th grade 
through high school. 


The most striking work in 
which the boys are engaged is the 
translation of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, the Hymnal and St. 
Luke’s Gospel into the Vai lan- 
guage. 

The Vais are one of the three 


| tribes in all Africa who have a 


written as well as a spoken lan- 
guage—making the translations 
possible. 

What is the Church’s greatest 
need ? 

Trained Liberian women work- 
ers, said the missionary. Tribal 
customs prevent girls from taking 
advantage of the same educational 
opportunities as boys. 


NATION 


But the Goal’s the Same: 


New York, Southern Florida Dioceses 
Swap Views On Approach To Race Issue 


In the Diocese of South Florida, 
Bishop Henry I. Louttit, a native 
New Yorker, has had a close-up view 
of Southern traditions for many 
years. Throughout the church he 
has had a reputation for working 
quietly but progressively toward the 
betterment of race relations. His 
diocese, for example, desegregated 
its summer youth camps last year 
over the protests of many Florida 
Episcopalians. 


Last month, in a letter biting with 
sarcasm, Bishop Louttit gave vent 
to a long-standing complaint of 
Southerners. His letter was an open 
one addressed to the Rev. Leland B. 
Henry, director of the Department 
of Christian Social Relations of the 
Diocese of New York. 

“We in the South who are strug- 
gling with the problem of racial 
tensions have read with great in- 
terest,” he said, “your courageous 
stand on the matter of the ‘Till 
Case’ and other unfortunate by- 
products of the racial tension exist- 
ing in Mississippi. We rejoice that 
in one state no murders are com- 
mitted. We rejoice that in one state, 
or diocese, absolute and impartial 
justice is administered in all of the 
courts of law. We rejoice that you 
have found a happy solution to all 
of your racial and social problems. 


“In the Gospel according to St. 
John, our Lord is quoted... as 
saying, ‘He who is without sin 
among you, let him first cast a stone 
at her.’ Now that you have so ad- 
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justed the social order in New York 
that it approximates the Kingdom 
of God and have time to help solve 
the problems of the rest of the coun- 
try, we should be deeply grateful if 
you would tell us your methods, 
plans and procedures that we might 
share them with our people so that 
we too can get our own affairs in 
order (and) have time to help solve 
the problems in the rest of the coun- 
try and of the world. Thanking you 


for any help you can give us...” 

The “help” was not long in com- 
ing. Mr. Henry answered the Bish- 
op’s open letter with one of his own. 

“It certainly is true,” he wrote, 
“that we are very far from having 
solved the problem of race relations 
in New York... But does this mean 
that admittedly sinful men may 
never comment on social issues or 
seek to improve the conditions under 
which men seek to live in Christian 
brotherhood?” 

Mr. Henry said further that New 
Yorkers weren’t living in “blissful 
ignorance” of racial problems. In 
New York City, alone, he said, there 
were 800,000 Negroes, while in the 
entire state of Florida there were 
603,000. He offered the Bishop some 
pointers for giving minority groups 
a fairer shake: In New York, he 
noted, there is a Fair Employment 
Practices Act which forbids dis- 
crimination on the basis of religion, 
race, color or national origin. There 
is also a Fair Education Practices 
Act which forbids even private 
schools and colleges to discriminate 


| 

| 
against minorities. The laws rina 
wise prohibit discrimination or se fl 
regation in public housing develop- 
ments, restaurants and hotels, 
transportation facilities, and in pul 
lic parks, playgrounds, theaters, . 
museums and concert halls. 

Mr. Henry wrote that all citizens : 
in New York are permitted and en- 
couraged to vote. Many Negroes 
are serving as judges in local ang) 
state courts. 

He added: “Our churches ated 
open to all people of all races. We: 
have some 15,000 Negro communi- 
cants in the Diocese. Negroes serve 
on the Standing Committee, thes 
Board of Trustees of the Cathedral, 
the Council of the Diocese, the Dio-- 
cesan Woman’s Auxiliary, and share: 
in the total life of the Church...” 

He said the situation was none-4 
theless far from perfect. 

“No comment we have made ong 
the situation in the South has been 
meant to imply that we are perfect,: 
or that there are not many men of: 
good will in the South who are work-: 
ing valiantly for a more Christian 
social order.” 

Bishop Louttit promptly came 
back with a rebuttal. He said that 
he felt that the National Church 
should speak out on “evils any places 
in our land,” but that the individual) 
dioceses should put their emphasis: 
on conditions in their own com- 
munities. | 

“You know and I know that we 
are all working toward the same 
end, but every time a group in the 
North speaks forth on problems we: 
have in the South, it seems to 
great many Southern people that’ 
they are, in reality, saying that theyy 
are so much better than we that they; 
can show us the error of our ways. 
This, I think, most people in the 
South resent.” 


St. Paul’s Gift Helps 
St. Paul’s Build Hall 


Nostalgia and sentiment are play- 
ing a strong role in the building of} 
a new parish hall for a tiny Ne 
York State mission just a stone’s# 
throw from the Canadian border. 

A gift of several hundred dollars: 
from St. Paul’s Church, Rochester, 
gave St. Paul’s Church, Fort Cov- 
ington, the needed funds to begi 
work on its long hoped for hall. Thes 
Rev. William L. Gray is vicar. 

The gift was presented in honor 
of Hayes Ellsworth, a native of Fort 
Covington but sexton for the Roch- 
ester parish for almost 50 years. 
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Heart of the Matter 


illiam Howard Melish 


fist parishes — their people and clergy — conform to 
| diocesan pattern? Or is part of the genius of the 
stant Episcopal Church that kind of tolerant inclu- 
#ess which embraces variation in parochial emphasis 
in the frame of loyalty to the doctrine, worship and 
ty of our Church? 

dly Trinity, Brooklyn, is no product of the last few 
3 or any one ministry. It is the creation of more than a 
mry of the living interplay between people and minis- 
in a continuity of Christian commitment that has 
ised the integrity of the preached word and the lived 
*Because of the special characteristics of the Brooklyn 
community, in recent years this parish has made a 
"mined and successful effort to become an integrated 
jregation. We feel that we have been sharing together 
§tinctively Christian experience. 

was never the intention of the polity of our Church 
‘a minority of five individuals on a vestry, under 
imstances created by deaths and resignations for rea- 
7 of illness, should be empowered, with the aid of a 
vestryman elected by themselves, to alter the entire 
acter of a parish. This these six men undertook to 
ate secretly in the face of the people who had elected 
f them to office and who had taken on its face value the 
*y’s solemn pledge made in writing that it would take 
rporate action on major parish policy or with respect 
fe ministry without consulting the congregation. 

'was these same six men who, realizing they had no 
ort within the parish, took the case into court. Would 
t have been more dignified for them to have awaited 
mourt’s decision before attempting to proceed in the 
ipitous manner in which they have since sought to 
ass the court when, in two preliminary hearings, they 
the illegality of their position disclosed? We at Holy 
‘ity would never have compromised the Church in such 
unner. 

e do not think of ourselves as disrespecting the episco- 
nature of our Church or as “defying” our Bishop. 
‘ops in our Church are bound by the Constitution and 
Canons. For a parish, and for a minister at a parish’s 
st, to stand upon rights accorded by the Canon Law of 
Shurch and the Religious Corporation Act of the State, 
xt defiance but defense of the lawful structure of the 
t and of the land. In two court proceedings the legality 
ir position has been sustained. 

lore than once in the past diocesan authorities have 
' the victims of misunderstanding and prejudgment in 
4Ations where the truth could only be established with 
ence and charity. We have spoken of the episcopal 
s in our Church as being “pastoral”? in character. In 
'g so, we have been suggesting that this is the only way 
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& Con: Who's Right in Melish Case? 


, On this page, ECnews presents the opposing statements of two of the 
\principals in the widely publicized dispute at Brooklyn’s Holy Trinity 
\Church. The Rev. William Howard Melish has been the church's 
jembattled supply priest for seven years. Lewis G. Reynolds is senior 
» warden at the church and a leader in the fight to oust Mr. Melish. 


Mr. Melish 


Mr. Reynolds 


The Real Issue 
by Lewis G. Reynolds 


There seems to be some confusion in the press, and even 
in the minds of some clergymen, on the subject of the con- 
troversy over replacement of William Howard Melish at the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, Brooklyn. This confusion seems 
to arise from a misunderstanding of the basis of the con- 
flict and also, in some cases, from a misunderstanding of 
the organizational foundation of the Episcopal Church. 

Mr. Melish and his associates have attempted to give the 
impression that the conflict was based on one or both of 
these issues: (1) the democratic wishes of the congregation 
against a willful and selfish vestry; (2) the wishes of the 
congregation against the wishes of the Bishop of the Dio- 
cese on the question of High or Low Church. 

The truth is that the controversy is political in origin. 
It is based on the denial by Mr. Melish of the tenets of the 
Episcopal Church and his failure to uphold his solemn vows 
as a minister of this Church. 

When an Episcopal minister is ordained he swears to 
uphold the canons of the Episcopal Church; when an indi- 
vidual joins the Episcopal Church he makes similar solemn 
promises. There is no coercion placed on any person to 
become an Episcopal minister nor on any person to become 
a member of an Episcopal congregation. If he does not agree 
with the tenets of the Episcopal Church, he should not be- 
come a member or, if his views change, he should leave the 
church and find a more congenial denomination. This does 
not mean, of course, that an individual, or a minister, can- 
not work for change. As long as this is done within the 
legal framework of the Church, it is as possible and accept- 
able as to amend the Constitution of the United States. But 
legal effort for change does not mean that one extremist 
and his fellow-thinkers can tear down a structure that has 
taken hundreds of years to build. It does not mean—just 
because he and his associates desire it—that the purposes 
of an individual church can be perverted illegally to the 
desired aims of this misguided group. 

The Episcopal Church is representative in organization. 
Some of the founding fathers of the United States also 
founded at the First Convention in 1790 the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America. It is 
similar in form to the government of the United States. 
The two legislative bodies, the House of Bishops and the 
House of Deputies, correspond to the Senate and the House 
of Representatives. Deputies, lay and clerical, are elected 
by diocesan conventions. Diocesan conventions are made 
up of delegates from each parish elected by the vestry, 
which is elected by the congregation. 

However, this method of organization assumes that when 
reference is made to the congregation, the genuine and true 
congregation of the Church is meant. This would be the 
people who have joined the church in good faith and who 


continued on page 29 
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DIOCESAN 


Louisiana Churches Stage 
Weekly Television Series 


The Diocese of Louisiana is reach- 
ing more than 100,000 people a week 
with a regular 15-minute Sunday 
afternoon television program enti- 
tled “The Episcopal Church Presents 

..” It interprets various phases of 
the Church’s doctrine, worship and 
discipline. 

The program is viewed by an audi- 
ence within a 100-mile radius reach- 
ing into neighboring Mississippi. 

Begun last November, the series 
has dealt with such subjects as Bap- 
tism, Christian marriage, family life, 
college work, the Holy Eucharist, 
Communion of Saints, the pastoral 
ministry and parish administration. 
The February series was a staged 
inquirers class. Questions sent in by 
the audience and questions asked by 
the class formed the basis for a dis- 
cussion on the meaning of the Apos- 
tles’ Creed. 

Sponsored by voluntary gifts of 
the Churches within the central con- 
vocation, the program is written, 
produced and moderated by the Rev. 
A. Stratton Lawrence, Jr., rector of 
Trinity Church, Baton Rouge, and 
dean of the sponsoring convocation. 

A different church participates 
each week. The show opens with slide 
films and motion pictures taken at 
that particular church. The stage 
setting also includes a rector’s study 
and a studio chapel scene. 


OBITUARIES 


The Rev. Thomas E. Swan, 84, re- 
tired Army chaplain (colonel), for- 
mer missionary priest in the Diocese 
of Los Angeles and superintendent 
for seven years of the Seaman’s 
Church Institute, San Pedro, March 
7 at Long Beach Veterans Hospital. 

The Rev. Milward W. Riker, 70, 
retired priest and expert cabinet 
maker, March 5 in Wilmington, Del., 
after an illness of three years. 

The Rev. Aubrey Bray, 65, for 
five years vicar of Holy Spirit Mis- 
sion, Monterey Park, Calif., suf- 
fered a stroke while celebrating 
Holy Communion Feb. 26. He died 
two days later at the Episcopal Hos- 
pital of the Good Samaritan, Los 
Angeles. He was a native of Georgia 
and a graduate of the Church Di- 
vinity School of the Pacific. 
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THE CHURCH OVERSEAS j 


RNS 


Exiled: Archbishop Makarios 


Archbishop of Canterbury 
Suggests Cyprus Solution 


The Archbishop of Canterbury has 
offered to Britain’s House of Lords 
a three-point solution for the thorny 
problem of Cyprus. 

Stating that correspondence be- 
tween Archbishop Makarios and the 
Governor of Cyprus revealed large 
areas of agreement, Dr. Fisher made 
this proposal: the drafting of a con- 
stitution as indicated by this corre- 
spondence; an appeal by Greek, 
Turkish and British governments to 
Cypriots to end their violence, and 
return of Archbishop Makarios 
when peace is restored. 

He defended his government as 
well as the exiled archbishop, but 
questioned the activities of both. 

Dr. Fisher stated that Britain 
“must do a hard thing” and recog- 
nize that politics or no, the arch- 
bishop “remains the head of an in- 
dependent church, a religious and 
Christian leader whose presence is 
indispensable to the proper function- 
ing of that church.” 

In turn, he asked “our Orthodox 
friends” to understand Britain’s tra- 
ditional belief that no man can com- 
bine religious and political func- 
tions. If he tries to do so, then he 
must be judged by, and accept the 
consequences of, his political aims 
and methods, Dr. Fisher stated. 

He said Archbishop Makarios was 


i 
seriously wrong in not condemn 
the Cyprus terrorism. ' 

But he blamed Britain for nde 
having the “imagination and fore- - 
sight” to use in the earlier stages | 
of the quarrel the Archbishop’s} 
moderating influence on Cyprus ex- - 
tremists. There was very good rea- - 
son to believe he had this moderat- 
ing influence, the English prelate | 
declared. 

He said that a political leader's | 
arrest and removal without a trial | 
is bound to cause uneasiness, even 
more alarming when “such action 
has the effect of interfering with 
the functioning and loyalties of a 
Christian community.” 

It was important for his govern- 
ment to realize, Dr. Fisher con- 
tinued, that “it is in such terms of ° 
sacrilege that much foreign opinion 
is viewing its action...” 

Meanwhile, Dr. W. A. Visser ’t 
Hooft, World Council of Churches } 
General Secretary, declared in Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, that responsible ! 
Christian opinion in many countries } 
is deploring the Greek archbishop’s § 
deportation. 

He expressed his fear that this | 
would endanger WCC efforts to 
bring western and eastern churches | 
together with resulting serious con- 
sequences. 

He stressed, however, that his | 
statement was his own personal. 
opinion before having time to con- 
sult WCC officials. 

Archbishop Makarios, center of 
the controversy, was exiled to the 
Seychelles Island in the indiag 
Ocean. 


American Teacher-Priest 


Appointed To Formosa 

The Rev. John R. Caton has been 
appointed by Bishop Harry S. Ken- 
nedy of Honolulu to head the church’s 
expanding work on Formosa. 

Mr. Caton, Vicar of St. Mary’s, 
Honolulu, replaces the Rev. Theodore 
Yeh who is returning to San Fran- 
cisco to continue his studies. 

Work among the Chinese people is 
no new experience to Mr. Caton. His 
teaching experiences in China include 
an escape with 1,000 children from 
invading Japanese in 1936. His mis-. 
sionary work involved walking more 
than 1,000 miles in a two-year period. | 

Meanwhile, Bishop Kennedy, mak- 
ing his annual visitation to the out- 
lying areas of his missionary district, 
consecrated two buildings on For- 
mosa — St. John’s Church, Taipeh, 
and All Saints Chapel, Kangshan. 
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\> A matter of expediency: The church was the 
ivaiting room of San Francisco’s International 
‘Airport. The hymn was the roar of airplane 
tngines. The font was a salad bowl. And tiny 


petween planes to perform the baptism. The in- 
fant’s mother, Mrs. Edmund L. Souder, Jr., 


‘> The law says that each refugee family com- 
ing to this country must have an American 
sponsor. On March 10, Gerd Muller, 30, and his 
jwife and two children arrived from Germany 
twith notable backing. The family’s sponsor was 
)Presiding Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill, who 
imissed greeting the Mullers because he had de- 
joarted for Russia with the National Council of 
Churches delegation the previous day. 


‘> Divine approval: When Bishop Thomas H. 
right of East Carolina made his annual visi- 
tation to St. Paul’s, Greenville, N. C., he was 
asked to speak at a community observance hon- 
loring Fr. Maurice, a Roman Catholic priest who 
Shas served 20 years as priest-in-charge of a 
small Negro congregation there. All the clergy 
Protestant, Roman Catholic and Jewish—of 
the town were present. A local reporter wrote: 
‘God must have been well pleased today when a 
Jewish master of ceremonies introduced an Epis- 
jcopal bishop, who eulogized a Roman Catholic 
priest for his work among the Negroes of the 


& Dedication of a chapel is rather unique when 
it is a chapel requested, planned and con- 
structed by the inmates of a prison—in this 
ase, the state prison for women in Raleigh, 
N. C. The Rev. William H. R. Jackson, an Epis- 
copal priest and chaplain of the North Carolina 
Department of Prisons, conducted dedication 
‘ceremonies. The women made the chapel’s fur- 
nishings in the prison craft shop from materials 
purchased through their recreation fund. 


7 : 
wp Another Poll: A survey of the 1,500 high 
school students of Evansville, Ind., shows one- 
third do not go either to church or Sunday 
‘School. More than half never attended youth 
fellowship meetings. Why? “Grown-up, don’t 
have to... People who go aren’t any better.” 

What can the Church do? The top three replies: 
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THE NEWS IN BRIEF 
Quick Reports from Around the Church 


Bishop Sherrill Sponsors German Refugees . . . Twenty Years of Splints for 
Westminster . . . Jujitsu Priest Ready for All Comers . . . Teen-agers on 
Church: ‘Folks Who Go Aren’t Any Better’ . . . Prison Chapel Dedicated 


“Provide sermons with more meaning for young 
people... better youth activities ... discussion 
of youth problems.” The survey was sponsored 
by Evansville’s United Christian Youth Move- 
ment and the family life department of National 
Council of Churches. 


> It’s doubtful that any problem will ever throw 
the Rt. Rev. Paul Yasuo Kurose, newly-conse- 
crated Bishop of the Diocese of Mid-Japan. He 
is a holder of the fourth rank in jujitsu, an hon- 
or shared by only one other priest of the Nippon 
Seikokai (Holy Catholic Church of Japan). 


& Southern Sympathizer: Bishop G. Francis 
Burrill of Chicago, visiting in New Orleans, said 
that segregation is obviously unChristian but 
force was not the way to get rid of it. “You 
don’t make people good by laws,” he declared. 
“They should be willing to do the right thing 
because God wants them to do so...” He called 
the Supreme Court decision a matter of “not 
what to do but how to do it.” He expressed his 
deep sympathy and understanding for the prob- 
lems of the South. 


& United Church Women of Texas have called 
upon Christian women in the state to work for 
the abolition of “any law that requires segrega- 
tion...” At their annual meeting, delegates 
said Christian women should “build fellowship 
without barriers” in the local church. 


& To famed Kent School of Kent, Conn. —a 
happy birthday. Bishop Horace W. B. Donegan 
of New York was the principal speaker at the 
50th anniversary services for the school re- 
cently at New York’s Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine. He said that if today’s young men are 
“taught to act from individual conviction... 
they will not be swayed by hysteria.” Kent was 
founded by the Rev. Frederick H. Sills, a mem- 
ber of the order of the Holy Cross. 


® Are you sometimes at a loss for words? Con- 
sider yourself lucky. Retired Bishop Edmund P. 
Dandridge of Tennessee might say you were 
guilty of “terminological inexactitudinarian- 
ism.” It’s his description for those who have 
“just enough knowledge to misquote.” 


& Britain’s famed Westminster Abbey will have 
to wear splints until at least 1976. Restoration 
work is more extensive and more costly than at 
first expected. Interior renovation will be fin- 
ished by 1965 when the Abbey celebrates its 
900th anniversary. Americans have given $140,- 
000 towards the nearly $2,500,000 raised. 
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The Church and the American Indian 


The Church’s recent emphasis upon its work 
among American Indians has been a good thing. 
People all over the Episcopal Church have been 
reading and studying. As with so many things, 
however, it takes more than words, or even 
money, to help. What is really essential is a 
much deeper understanding. 

We suggest that those who have not done so 
should read our interview with Dr. Vine De- 
loria in ECnews for March 4th. This was a 
great Christian speaking to fellow-Christians 
out of his heart. Nothing but good can come 
from such. a dialogue. We need to listen more 
to what the Indians themselves think, to what 
they want. 

Not all Indians are alike, and some want one 
thing and some another. They have a right to 
the same diversity the white man enjoys. The 
Chippewa living in a shack in Minnesota doesn’t 
see things through the eyes of a Seminole trying 
to be loyal to the old customs in the Florida 
Everglades. An Osage who has made a fortune 
in oil doesn’t necessarily think like a Cherokee 
in the Oklahoma hills who goes to a medicine 
man instead of to a doctor. 

So the problem is diverse and our standard- 
ized answers are not enough. Dr. Deloria does 
not believe that integration is the answer. He 
does not want the Indian to lose his identity 
because he feels he has something unique to 
present to the world in his priceless understand- 
ing of group life and its importance. Here are 
Dr. Deloria’s words: ‘“‘With the white man, the 
individual is emphasized. Indians feel that it 
is through communion with others that a per- 
son’s personality grows and develops fully.” 

Glenn L. Emmons, of Gallup, N. M., became 
commissioner of Indian affairs two and one-half 
years ago. He has worked hard at his job, believ- 
ing, as he has said, that “the whole Indian prob- 
lem is an emergency.” His program calls for 
better medical care, more adequate education, 
and economic development. The bureau also 
offers a voluntary re-location program. But this 
is opposed by the National Congress of Ameri- 
can Indians. They charge that the bureau has 
moved untrained Indians to big cities where they 
only form a pool of cheap, unskilled labor. 
Indians are always the first to be laid off, they 
say, and become a victim of the worst side of 
the white man’s life. 


Isn’t it time we try to find out how the Ind: 
himself feels about these matters, and what 
himself really wants? We may thank God 
men like Dr. Deloria, who can be real media 
between Indian and white Christians. That 
one dialogue we hope will continue. 


A Warning to Friends 


In the last issue of our magazine we prim 
a short quotation from Mr. Alistair Coo 
Writing in the Manchester Guardian, Mr. C} 
had said: 


“What the nation reads, and what the world 
hear, are only the bright explosions of a probs 
which encourage the tragic delusion that the 
Negro is bursting the chains fastened on him 
years ago by a whole region of bigots recruited f: 
UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. It is a view of a great sa 
problem as crude and self-righteous as the popii 
American war-time view that India was at last } 
ing to shake off the monstrous yoke of Bri 
tyranny.” 


This, in our opinion, is something which evi 
person in the United States outside the South 
states should read with humble concern. 

A few years ago we were certain that mos# 
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fold differences between the North and the 
/h had been resolved—that at long last we 
ly had become one people. Today this basic 
iy is in danger. Old animosities are being 
hed into a dangerous flame, not just by a 
jeme Court decision but by what seems to 
ty Southerners a self-righteousness on the 
i of those whom they are beginning to call 
ikees again—and with the traditional prefix. 
2 e seriously doubt if real moral progress is 
ja made through the use of ridicule and in- 
give. Nor do we believe that we shall im- 
je the social order through the use of force. 
1 of good will in the South are having a hard 
iigh time appealing to reason in this situa- 
1. We hope their friends in the North will 
Wfurther confuse this issue by trying to tell 
ypeople of the South how to solve their prob- 
+s—at least until they have done a much bet- 
ob handling their own. 

jet us make this specific. We object to a letter 
ij out by the Social Service Department of 
Diocese of New York. Strange as it may 
a, we happen to agree in the main with the 
it of view which it expressed; that to which 
bbject is the fact that it was sent at all. We 
e in a Georgia town when it came to the desk 
ne local rector. We can assure our friends in 
vy York that it did not have the desired effect. 
here are many kinds of meddlers, and some 
em are the best people on earth—in a way. 
that is what makes their meddling so dan- 
jus. These are the people who know the an- 
rs to other people’s problems, but who 
en’t really taken the trouble to know these 
ole nor what their real problems are. Many 
itherners have suffered for their devotion to 
very principles which this letter from New 
‘k has delineated. But their cause is not ad- 
iced by those who pass resolutions at a safe 
ance from where the real struggle is taking 
e. We suggest at least a temporary mora- 
um on this kind of thing, lest the gains made 
racial relations in the South over the last 
vears be lost overnight. 

| 


urchmanship in South Florida: 
ity in the Midst of Diversity 


outh Florida is not only’a good place to 
nd a vacation but an even better place to 


— 
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THE COLLECT FOR THE SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER .. . 


ALMIGHTY God, who has given thine only Son to be unto us both a sacrifice for sin and also 
am example of godly life; Give us grace that we may always most thankfully receive that 

his inestimable benefit, and also daily endeavour ourselves to follow the blessed steps 

of his most holy life; through the same thy Son Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


CATHOLIC FOR EVERY TRUTH OF GOD . . . AND PROTESTANT AGAINST THE ERRORS OF MAN 


go to Church. Here one can escape from the 
little party animosities which often character- 
ize “monochrome dioceses.” Here every honest 
expression of churchmanship, from the highest 
to the lowest, is respected. Better still, these 
differences in our ways of doing things are al- 
most ignored; certainly little thought is given 
to them. Here is one expression of that seem- 
ingly paradoxical thing called Anglicanism at 
its best. Here is unity in the midst of diversity ; 
here is freedom within a context of order. And 
this may not be a bad definition of what, at our 
best, we all want. 


Plenty of Room Under the Big Top 


It isn’t often that we have the honor of seeing 
our editorials reprinted in other religious maga- 
zines. We should like to thank a contemporary 
in New York for seeing to it that one of our 
gems was published in his journal. 

Since the publication has done us this honor, 
we feel we owe it the courtesy of a reply. Since 
it has brought up the subject of competent jour- 
nalism, we shall review a few basic facts. 

The current phase of the Melish case blew up 
January 15th. In the February 1 issue of the 
magazine in question, two long statements by 
the three vestrymen favoring Mr. Melish were 
printed. There was also a lengthy pro-Melish 
article by Bishop Ludlow. In the February 15 
issue a sermon by Dr. John Paul Jones pre- 
sented the same side of the case. In each issue 
were strong pro-Melish editorials, of course. 

The point we make is this: Before our con- 
temporary gives us lessons in journalism, we 
suggest that it learn a basic one itself; namely, 
that “competent journalists” try to present both 
sides of a controversy in their news columns, 
reserving their opinions for their editorial 
pages. Where in these papers were the state- 
ments from the anti-Melish vestrymen? Where 
were any statements from the clergy who did 
not side with Mr. Melish? Where was there any 
effort to present the Bishop’s side of the story, 
much less to try to understand or interpret it? 
In none of the issues was there a straight news 
story of the Melish affair. So, if there was a 
“circus in Richmond,” then let’s make it a three- 
ring spectacle—for there certainly seems to 
have been one in New York also. END 
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THE HOUSE ON MULBERR 


Sad and terrible things happen to 
people in big cities—especially when they 
are pocket poor and mind poor, when 
there are too many of them in too few 
rooms, and the only friendship is in the 
} corner bar. We know what happens to the 
grown-ups (or we can read about it in 
the tabloids, if we want to). But how 
about the children? What happens to the 
big-eyed little boys and girls when Daddy 
has to go away with the policemen, or 
Mommy brings home men who yell at her 
and hit her, or the best place to be when 
your parents are both home is in the 
street? 


Should a Christian be concerned with 
them? Or is it better to leave them to that many- 
headed, many-armed god called Society to cope with, 
as long as we pay our taxes and go to church on Sun- 
day and put our dollars in the plate? 


Ninety-two years ago in New York City, a rich 
Episcopalian named Mrs. William Richmond made up 
her mind it was a Christian’s concern. She bought a 
brownstone house at 304 Mulberry St. and turned it 
into a temporary shelter for children and homeless 
women. Next year the Episcopal City Mission Society 
took over the responsibility. The place was named St. 
Barnabas House, after Paul’s young friend who gave 
all he had to the poor, and so needed was this warm 
spot in the cold heart of the city that as time went on 
two nearby houses were added and quickly filled. 


Ten years ago the Mission Society decided that the 
children of New York deserved better of the Church 
than three ramshackle old brownstones, and they 
launched a drive to raise money for a brand new St. 
Barnabas House. The Lord did better than provide 
the funds; he provided the man to raise them. Red 
Barber, the best loved sports-announcer behind a 


Budding artists and engineers put life into the playroom 


microphone (who is now a lay reader in the Episcos 
Church) undertook to lead the campaign. “We'll re 
half-a-million dollars if I have to stand in Tis 
Square with a tin cup in my hand!” he promised 


Red Barber, and every parish and mission in ~ 
Diocese, foundations, and plain citizens of all fai 
and backgrounds, raised $616,478. A mortgage ni: 
it up to $7 66,478—a mortgage that was ceremonicu 


burned in 1954. 


The new St. Barnabas House was occupied j 
seven years ago. Last year it was home and hope 
300 boys and girls from two to 11 years old. 


Where do they come from? They are sent by 
Department of Welfare, whose social workers 1 
them almost anywhere—hiding under the bed, 7 
haps, when their mothers are being taken to mer 
hospitals, scurrying and scrounging through garba. 
filled lots, ambushing each other in dark, fetid hi 
ways. They are sent by the Children’s Court and¢ 
the city’s ministers themselves. 


What do they find? A big modern three-story bu 
ing that looks, with its yellow brick and wide w 
dows, like a bright monument to cleanness and sg) 
shine in the bleak, lower East Side surroundings 
Mulberry Street. The inside of St. Barnabas must 
to many of its uncertain little visitors like suddes 
getting rich. For the playrooms are ample and bri’ 
with light and color; there are plenty of blocks! 
build things; there are plenty of paints to pa 
things, there is a real house with a window to yy 
house in, and if you’re old enough to cook there 
regular little kitchen and dining room to serve f? 
to your new friends. And instead of sleeping in a « 
tained-off corner of a windowless room, there 
real beds, three to a sunny room (or perhaps eve# 


Children play in safety—off of the streets 
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REET © 


, by Douglas Auchinceloss 


1 of one’s own!), with a place to put up your 
pictures if you want. 


thool-age children go to school. Sick children have 
ly-equipped infirmary to get well in, a doctor 
2s three times a week, and there is always a nurse 
uty. On Sundays there is St. Barnabas’ own chapel 
nstairs for the Protestants, a nearby church for 
‘Roman Catholics. There is grace at meals and 
rer at bedtime, and sometimes Bible stories are 
_ aloud and talked over. 


at the most important part of St. Barnabas House 
t the things that $766,478 will buy. The trained 
Jent workers and volunteers who help this strange 
unity of little transients through their days, 
psychiatric case workers who try to place them 
nanently where they best belong (in homes or 
itutions or their own families), the volunteers 
i come in to sew, the men and women who work 
e kitchen or the laundry, or who deal with the 
icies outside—all have that thing to give which 
ild can most gratefully and most profitably re- 
e. Call it loving understanding. 


ut it is not necessary to call it anything. In one 
he girls’ bedrooms at St. Barnabas last week, rag 
rested neatly and happily on each pillow while 
cing for their small mothers to return, and on the 
etin board was a carefully pencilled notice: 


We Welcome all visitors to 
room 205 

the table is pretty 

the floor is too, the 

Dolls are pretty and 

So are You 


We hope that you like room 205 
END 


mn tip-top shape is important for any future citizen 


Youngsters in top photo have their own beds, their own 
lockers. Red Barber, center, is one of the House’s great 
benefactors. A mother and her children, bottom, come for 
sympathetic help 


All photographs are by Paul Parker except the one of 
Red Barber which was taken by Ruth Orkin and the 
upper right hand photograph which was supplied 

by the New York Sun-World Telegram 
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De Vaney Photogy 


Beginning With Me- 


What would you say to The Man in the Gray Flannel Suit if he asked ab 
your faith? Here’s an appraisal of Christian duty by one of our Chures 
teaching authorities, a lecturer at the General Theological Seminary. 


Harold M. Lambert Photograph 


The social life is an arena of teaching 
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by Dora Chaplin 


[! WAS last year that one of 
wire services carried an amus 
story from a midwest city. It 
like this: ‘When the light went 
on the speaker’s stand at the mon?@ 
meeting of the Electric Club—c« 
posed of electrical engineers and © 
tractors—members rose with ec 
dence. They traced wiring, inspec 
connections and tore into the la 
base. Then a hotel employee disc 
ered that the bulb had burned out 
We could call this a modern- 
parable. The amusing news Sti 
really makes an important po 
about teaching religion today: 
must guard always against the di 
ger which beset the electricia 
that of losing our sense of pers% 
tive and neglecting the obvious, ti 
finding ourselves in darkness. 
The obvious truth which we | 
often fail to grasp is that every | 
is a teacher. We all have faith! 
something or some one—whethe: 
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all 
| 
| 
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hing... is demonstrating 
that his faith means to him 


d the Father Almighty or one 
intless lesser gods which exist 
for many people. And, indeed, 
of us would be shocked to dis- 
that our high altar is not al- 
iwhere we believe it to be. The 
jo discover who and what we 
worship is to pinpoint our pre- 
mtions. Where do we give our 
st loyalty? About what are we 
anxious? Do we remember the 
in which we ask that “we may 
nothing but the loss of Thee’? 
#t what really concerns us most 
e need to listen more intently 
>b First Commandment, “Thou 
trave no other gods before me’’? 
= God we serve will be the God 
' whom we teach — consciously 
jconsciously. What is important 
jwill be shown in our lives. Al- 
ih we may be faithful in church 
jlance, what we really believe 
‘Itimately affect everything we 


} we growing in our knowledge 
id or are we trying to cling to 
ichildish conception? By our ac- 
i what are we teaching? What 
le teach when our inquiring 
tbor asks about the faith we 
iss? Often, the sincere inquirer 
i; first to a layperson before dis- 
ng ‘religion’ with a priest. What, 
iIxample, would we say to The 


jantly come into contact with 
people, we are constantly dem- 
dating who or what is important 
}... focussing attention on the 
jenter of our lives. 

e “profess and call ourselves 
tians,”’ we have then an awe- 
sresponsibility, so great that we 
t overestimate it, of being 
ptvan teachers. We are teachers 
wo levels which are described 
adequately i in the Book of Com- 
‘Prayer in our General Thanks- 
ig: “«. . we show forth thy 
le, not only with our lips, but in 
wes.. 

| everything we do, day in and 
fut, we communicate our faith to 
s—to those outside the Church 
Jl as to those in it. In every wak- 
homent we are either moving to- 
_ God or away from Him. People 
m stop to realize that we have 


in business contacts, the Christian 


an effect on every person we meet 
(and that person on us) no matter 
how fleeting is the contact. 

Now Christians have only one rea- 
son for teaching the Christian Faith: 
We have heard some news that is so 
wonderful that we cannot keep it to 
ourselves. We have heard the gospel 
which is the real news about God— 
that He cares for each individual 
soul ... that in the fullness of time 
He paid a personal visit to this world 

. that he was “despised and rejected 
of men” ... was put to death but that 
he overcame death ... and that His 
love and forgiveness abides forever 
in His Body, the Church which is the 


extension of His life. 

The Christian also knows that 
through worship within that Body 
the truth which the Church proclaims 
can be better and more deeply under- 
stood. True worship is a response, a 
relationship of love for God and trust 
in Him. It is through worship (this 
response to God) that we receive His 
grace, which is only another way of 
saying it is the way we receive the 
power to put into action all the pre- 
cepts of Christian living. In the Holy 
Eucharist we have the means where- 
by the gift of Christ may be instilled 
in our lives and become a part of us; 

continued on page 27 


Not only the youth need Christian education 
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Searching the 


Ezra 1:1-2;2; 5:1-2 Haggai 1; Nehe- 
miah 8:1-8; Zechariah 9:1-10; Mat- 
thew 21:1-9. 


HE historical records of Israel 

from the end of the Babylonian 
Exile to the beginning of the Chris- 
tian Era are exceedingly meager. In 
contrast to the detailed and consecu- 
tive history which tells the story of 
the Hebrew monarchy from the time 
of Saul to the fall of Jerusalem, the 
history of post-exilic Israel comes to 
us only in the form of a few high- 
lighted stories separated from each 
other by decades and even centuries 
of which we know absolutely nothing. 


The whole story of this long period 
—over five-hundred years—is con- 
tained in the books of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah (and, outside the canonical 
Old Testament, in Maccabees and the 
histories of Josephus). The first 
reading suggested above from Hzra 
tells briefly of the return of some of 
the Jews to Palestine in response to 
Cyrus’ decree and introduces us to 
Zerubbabel and Joshua, the leaders 
of the little post-exilic community in 
Jerusalem. Joshua was the high 
priest, while Zerubbabel, a member 
of the royal family who is listed in 
the New Testament as one of the an- 
cestors of Jesus (Matt. 1:12), was 
civil governor in the Persian admin- 
istration. 


The first important achievement of 
the returned exiles was the rebuild- 
ing of the ruined temple. Ezra 5:1f 


Scriptures 


cal 


S 


tells very briefly how this | 
brought about. Fortunately we} 
able to supplement this inadeq 
account by turning to the bog 
Haggai and to Zech. 1-8, which: 
tain the actual pronouncement 
the two spiritual leaders chiefly 
sponsible for getting the » 
started. During the first years é 
the return from Babylon, the pe 
had been too busy building ha 
for themselves (Hag. 1:2) and 
ing to cope with the discouras 
economic situation (v. 6) to 
much thought to the building 
temple, but Haggai convinced 1 
that their selfish disregard of ( 
glory was a major source of ~ 
troubles (vss. 8-11). The propy 
arguments are admittedly not o 
highest religious plane and may 
to us a little oversimple but at - 
they were effective, for the new }j 
ple was begun in 520 B.C. (vss# 
14) and completed four years la 


The rebuilding of the templ« 
not result in any sudden, miraci 
improvement in the material cj 
tion of the people, but it did at § 
provide Israel once. more with a4 
ter for her spiritual life. The gf 
love which later Jews were to feg 
ward Jerusalem and the house oiif, 
reaily grew up in connection 
this second temple, architectural} 
significant though it was, rather 
with the older and more impo¥ 
temple of Solomon. It was for 
temple that many, perhaps mosy 
the Psalms were composed anc 
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of Psalms was assembled to be 
is its hymnal. 


exilic Israel never amounted to 
fas a nation (except during a 
fperiod in the 2nd and 1st cen- 
/ B.C. when she was ruled by 
fescendants of the Maccabees). 
fof the time Palestine was only 
uimportant province of some 
i world empire, inhabited by 
m who were economically and 
tally poor and famous only for 
}seemed to the rest of the world 
in strange ideas about religion 
ifanatical devotion to their God. 


P result of the narrowing and 
verishing of Jewish life was an 


ion Law. Lacking a king and all 
ther external signs of nation- 
it was only natural that strict 
ivance of the Law should come 
»m the very essence of being a 
‘In Neh. 8:1-8 we find the story 
‘olemn public ceremony in which 
aw (some part of the Penta- 
») was read to the people by 
the great religious hero of 
Pxilic Judaism, and joyfully ac- 
d by them. Much as we must 
Jathize with the Jews in these 
alt times and honor them for 
lenacity which enabled them to 
e it all, we as Christians can- 
jut regret the narrowing of Is- 
) horizons which necessarily re- 
from this concentration on 
legalistic observance, this grow- 
smphasis upon the Covenant of 


ased devotion to the traditional. 
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¥ Troubles and New Hopes 
A Continuing Bible Study by Robert C. Dentan 


Law rather than upon the more basic 
Covenant of Faith. 


For the most part the story of the 
last five centuries before the Chris- 
tian era is a sad and uninspiring one. 
It almost seems as though Israel’s 
creative spiritual force had exhausted 
itself in the noble thoughts and mag- 
nificent language of Second Isaiah. 
But in spite of the general depression 
of these times there were many who 
dreamed more fervently than ever of 
the time when God would show His 
power and goodness by establishing 
His kingly rule on earth. Indeed the 
worse times became, the brighter the 
hope sometimes seemed to flourish, as 
in the latter part of Daniel, written 
during the most desperate crisis of 
the age. 


Typical of these post-exilic expres- 
sions of faith is the idyllic portrait 
of the future King of Peace found in 
an anonymous oracle now attached to 
the book of Zechariah (9:1-10). 
“Shout, O daughter of Jerusalem, be- 
hold thy king cometh unto thee... 
lowly and riding upon an ass.” (v. 9). 
It was to this hopeful and forward- 
looking aspect of Judaism that our 
Lord attached Himself by His actions 
on the first Palm Sunday (Matt. 21: 
1-9). 


The Old Testament ends inconclu- 
sively on an unresolved chord; the 
conclusion of the story and the reso- 
lution of the dissonance are found in 
the New Testament, to which we now 
must turn. END 


Jn the Next Installment .. . 


Jesus and the Gospel of the Kingdom: The 
Prophets’ faith that God had not failed unites the 


Old and New Testaments. 


AAA 


To help you 
in your search 


of the Scriptures 


sic THE 
INTERPRETER’S 
BIBLE 


VOL. 7 


With complete 
text and commen- 
tary on the Gospels 
of Matthew and 
Mark. Volume 7 
also contains the 14 
General Articles on 
the New Testament 
in 211 pages—the equivalent of a siz- 
able separate book. Here is supplied 
the background needed for fullest 
understanding of any portion of the 


$8.75 


Christian Scriptures. 


VOL. 8 


Complete com- 
mentary on the 
Gospels of Luke 
and John. Scholar- 
ship here sums up 


what reverent re- 


search has contributed to understand- 
ing of each passage of these beloved 
Gospels. In verse after verse outstand- 
ing expositors use these findings to 
open up a wealth of fresh teaching 


$8.75 


opportunities. 


at all bookstores 


ABINGDON PRESS 
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1 pele pages have been scanty of 
novels for some months now, so I 
am glad to take up a recent and rather 
compelling new work of fiction with a 
Christian theme from the hand of 
Francois Mauriac. 


THE LAMB. By Francois Mauriac. 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 156 pp. 
$3.00. 

So much light is focused upon the 
empty or despairing portrayals of 
life in the pages of the French exis- 
tentialists, male and female, young 
and old, that it is always good to read 
the work of the Nobel prize winner 
who, with some other Catholic con- 
freres, is the answering counter-voice 
in present day French literature. 

Mauriac hardly can be called a 

» cheery writer. He, too, looks long at 
the dark skeins of life, but he speaks 
from a doctrine of Man that brings 
meaning and redemption to what he 
beholds. The present story is some- 
what cryptic, but sacrifice and re- 
demption are the themes of its 
strange threads. 

A young man named Xavier Dar- 
tigelongue has boarded a train which 
is to take him to Paris and entry into 
a seminary in preparation for Holy 
Orders. He has been an odd one, a 
family misfit, and they do not believe 
he will stick to any course, his pres- 
ent one included. This suspicion 
would seem to be well-founded, for 
Xavier never reaches the seminary. 

Into the compartment with him 
comes Jean de Mirbel, slightly older, 
of the town’s leading family. He has 
a reputation for wildness and his 
marriage is reputed to be on the 
brink of dissolution. Between Jean 
and Xavier a fatal involvement 
arises. Jean is possessed by a kind of 
demonic determination to “liberate” 
Xavier from his proclaimed vocation. 
Xavier, irresistibly drawn into the 
lives of almost all people whom he 
encounters, is seized with a sense 
that it is his mission to salvage the 
marriage of de Mirbel. The two 
scarcely arrive in Paris before turn- 
ing around and returning to Jean’s 
home. 

The events that follow culminate 
in tragedy. Its unfolding develops a 
contrast between the unworldly agape 
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Here is a remarkably valuable one- 
volume “library,” so to speak, on that 
strange and portentous figure on the 
world stage. Its title is The Gandhi 
Reader. Chronological in arrangement, it 
covers the entire scope of his career. Pre- 
dominantly in Gandhi’s own words, it 
includes also many items by a host of 
those who associated with or observed 
him. Pandit Nehru, Krishna Menon, Ta- 
gore, Louis Fischer, Mirabehn, Romain 
Rolland and Vincent Sheean are among 


the latter. 


Of the Gandhi writings some are from 
his Autobiography and other books. Per- 
haps most of them, however, are ad- 
dresses, letters (to Roosevelt, Chiang 
Kai-shek and many others), conversations (with Rolland, Kagawa, 
etc.), and editorials or articles written by Gandhi for his publication 


Harijan. 


Much in this remarkable volume will ring strangely on western ears. 
It will help us to realize how differently the world can look from the 


perspective of Asia. 


Edited by Homer A. Jack and published by the Indiana University { 
Press, the book has 532 pages and sells for $7.50. 


impulse of Xavier, for which he sac- 
rifices his formal vocation and also 
personal love, and the pharisaical 
piety of Jean’s step-mother-in-law 
who enjoys wide repute as a spiritual 
counsellor. Profound strains of hu- 
man behavior come under scrutiny 
in the course of this brief but force- 
ful novel. Is it better to lose one’s 
life...or to gain the whole world...? 
To paraphrase the Gospel, Xavier’s 
action is “foolishness to the French.” 


OA 


Kecommended Reading... 


THE LAMB by Florence A. Banks. Macmillan ($4.50) 

COMMUNISM AND CHRISTIANITY by Martin D‘Arcy. Penguin. (65¢) 
AGE OF CONSTANTINE THE GREAT by Burckhardt. Anchor ($1.25) 
THE GANDHI READER Ed. by H. A. Jack. Indiana ($7.50) 

THE IMPERIAL INTELLECT by A. Dwight Culler. Yale ($5.00) 

THE LIVING BREAD by Thomas Merton. F. S. & C. ($3.00) 

RETREAT FROM LEARNING by Joan Dunn. McKay ($3.50) 
JOURNEY INTO A FOG by Berger-Hamerschlag. Sheed & Ward ($3.50) 
YEARS OF TRIAL AND HOPE by Harry S. Truman. Doubleday ($5.00) 
COINS OF BIBLE DAYS by Florence A. Banks. Macmillan ($4.50) 
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RNS Photo 
Mahatma Gandhi 


Now, pursuant to my periodic plug: 
for important new titles in paper edi- 
tions, I have a few items to discuss’ 
briefly. The first is a current Penguir 
Special of notable value. 


COMMUNISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 
By Martin D’Arcy. Penguin. 191 pp. 
65¢. 

Father D’Arcy, the distinguished 
English Jesuit, makes a splendidlyy 
clear and comprehensive examination: 
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| the contrasting views and philoso- 
nies of the two major antagonistic 
)rces in the world today. He makes 
i mirably compact summations of 
jie essence of the two positions, and 
hen reviews in some detail their 
ints of contact, their differences, 
nd their few similarities. In the 
t-ocess he comments upon aspects of 
ie theological debates which have 
teurred on the problem. I find this 
tief book a most valuable contribu- 
jon toward understanding of the 
»ymplex conflict which man faces to- 
jay. I recommend it highly. Every 
thristian is compelled to recognize 
je clear-cut point in Father D’Arcy’s 
fHmmation; “All disputes about the 
thristian religion in its relation to 
jistory and in its conflict with Com- 
fAunism turn ultimately on the an- 
twer to the question whether Christ 
yas what he said he was.” 

Next a group of books from the 
jistinguished Anchor series, all pub- 
ished by Doubleday. In listing, I will 
imply note them as Anchor. Those 
hat follow do not comprise any re- 
ited group, but are simply recent 
feleases that have come to my hand 
nd which I make known to you. 


E AGE OF CONSTANTINE THE 
REAT. By Jacob Burckhardt. An- 
hor. 386 pp. $1.25. 
~The eminent German historian’s 
iassic study of that vital historic era 
n which Rome was Christianized— 
rith results for the young Church 
oth beneficial and baleful. 


HE DEHUMANIZATION OF ART. 
ty Ortega y Gasset. Anchor. 187 pp. 
15¢. 

| Five noted essays on literature and 
he other arts by one of the leading 
aodern Spanish philosophers and 
uthor of The Revolt of the Masses. 


3N NATIVE GROUNDS. By Alfred 
Cazin. Anchor. 425 pp. $1.25. 

' This is one of the best studies of 
American prose literature from 1890 
o the present—an adornment to 
American criticism. Mr. Kazin lends 
cope to his work by making it a 
ritique of ideas and philosophies as 
vell as of techniques and styles. 
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CHARACTER AND OPINION IN THE 
UNITED STATES. By George Santay- 
ana. Anchor. 144 pp. 75¢. 

To this should be appended the 
note: roughly from 1870 to 1910. The 
text is chiefly lectures delivered in 
England by the late distinguished 
philosopher after his retirement 
from Harvard and the U. S. As a 
probing yet friendly examination of 
a transitional era in American ideas 
through the eyes of a wise visitor, it 
has substantial value. 


THREE WAYS OF THOUGHT IN AN- 
CIENT CHINA. By Arthur Waley. 
Anchor. 216 pp. 85¢. 

Mr. Whaley edits, with interpretive 
comment, extracts from the writings 
of Chuang Tzu, Mencius, and Han 
Fei Tzu, all dating from the 3rd cen- 
tury, B. C. They represent the Taoist, 
Confucianist, and “Realist” tradi- 
tions of classic Chinese thought — 
that thought which Red China has 
ruthlessly set itself to extirpate. 

Now turning from paperbacks, but 
while still in the realm of brief and 
relatively low-priced books, let me list 
for you two worthwhile items un- 
mentioned as yet in these pages, from 
Association Press, World Christian 
Books Series. Both are 90-some pages 
long, cardboard bound, priced at 
$1.25. 

THE CHRISTIAN AS CITIZEN, 
by John C. Bennett, of Union Semi- 
nary, N. Y., deals with our social and 
political responsibilities in relation 
to our religious lives. JOHN’S WIT- 
NESS TO JESUS, by George Apple- 
ton, is a study-group handbook in the 
Fourth Gospel. 


SS 


SS 


THE BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER 


Produced by THE OFFICIAL PUBLISHING HOUSE OF 
THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
in the NEW convenient size (4545” x 634”) with 
larger type for easier reading. 
Black hand grained morocco, limp, gold edges, 
gold roll, (1632x) 


4X In red, (1633x), blue, (1634x), or maroon, 
4x U1G35x). on hs $9.50 
IN Combination pres Bonk and Hymnal 
in the same style, 
YN In black binding, (1672x) : $12.50 
YN In red, (1673x), blue, (1674x), or maroon, 
(1675x) $13.50 


At your bookstore THE SEABURY PRESS » GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


for Christian Family Living 
read and use 


7. W. T. Thompson 
GP 


Many vexing problems of 
family life vanish under the 
warming sun of Christian love. 

Written in clear phrases to 
stir your heart and mind, this 
new book leads you to enjoy 
life’s greatest adventure. 

An Adventure in Love will 
be cherished by young couples 
and more mature ones—by any- 
one who earnestly wants to use 
the available power of genuine 
love. 

Your family will be happier 
because you read it. 


$2.50 


ask your bookseller 


JOHN KNOX PRESS 


Richmond 9, Virginia 


THE CHURCH and the 


PUBLIC CONSCIENCE 
By Edgar M. Carlson 


How Christian faith can create 


1 better citizens and how it applies 
to everyday social situations. 

he $1.75 at all book stores 
MUHLENBERG PRESS ¢ Philadelphia 


— 
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BIG PERFORMANCE... 
at a price you can afford! 
—the Artiste 


The desire of every church 

is to have a real pipe organ. 
Realizing the small church’s need 

for such an instrument, 

Moller created the Artiste. This 

fine pipe organ offers the 

same tonal quality and craftsmanship 
which is found in the larger 
custom-built Mdller pipe organs. 


Moller Artiste Organs are 
available in 3, 4 or 6 stop mod- 
els. Prices start at $4,250*! 


* Prices slightly higher in the West 


Send for FREE folder on Artiste Organs. ._ 


OMOLMUR 


INCORPORATED RENOWNED FOR PIPE ORGANS SINCE 1875 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


e Choose the Quality of CUTHBERTSON 
/ Ostiments and Accessories 


oe) for your CHOIR 


QUALITY MATERIALS e FINEST TAILORING 
READY-MADE OR MADE-TO-ORDER 


CUTHBERTSON-made vestments give your choir the well 
groomed look. Denominational propriety and correct design 
guide our recommendations and workmanship. Choice of 
finest fabrics. All you need do is fill out easy-to-follow 
measurement and specification chart for FREE estimate. 


Send For New Illustrated Catalog including Cuoir 
Roges, Cassocks, Cotras, CoLtars and Hats... 

Complete with Order Forms. Ask for other Cuth- 
bertson Vestment Catalogs in coupon below. 


Manufacturers of Ecclesiastical Vestments 
2013 Sansom Street ¢ Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Please send me illustrated catalogs on items checked below: 


O Choir Vestments _ O Clergy Vestments O Stoles 
O Eucharistic Vestments and Copes 


NAME 
ADDRESS. 
Mail This Coupon CITY ZONE 
Now For Free STATE 


NAME OF CHURCH 


Catal 
oe DENOMINATION 
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General 


HERE have been many ques’ 

in the mailbag this week that 
asked about widely divergent 
jects, and it would be a pity to 
up space with an introductory ar? 
Readers will be interested to 
what other people want to know 


Q I am looking for a play to use 
my Bible class (nine girls and two t 
to be given at assembly at the : 
School. Is there anything on teem 
problems, dating, love, marriage. 
that you know of? (Or anythin 
lated?) It would have to be one-ac 
we could probably adapt it if it’s le 
I suppose that others of a Biblical n 
and pointing out some eternal 2 
would have to be a separate ventur 

(Mri 
Dear Mrs. L. 

The American Theatre Win 
released some plays for teena 
The one I happen to have in myj 
is called THE INS AND OUTS 
Nora Stirling, published by ° 
NEW YORK COMMITTEE 
MENTAL HYGIENE, State C 
ties Aid Assn., 105 East 22nd S# 
New York 10, N. Y. (The addre: 
the American Theatre Wing, In 
730 Fifth Avenue, New Yorbkif 
N. Y., in case you have any troukh} 
obtaining it). This play is about 
jected member of a high school gv 
They would probably let you haf 
list of similar productions. Youm 
also obtain catalogs of both plays} 
books on producing them, fro 
following addresses: 


Walter H. Baker Co., 569 Boyt 
Street, Boston 16, Mass. t 
T. S. Denison and Co., 321 KM 
Avenue South, Minneapolis 
Minn. 
Religious Drama Society in |f 
don, S.P.C.K. House, Northume 
land Place, London W.C. 1, 


land. i 


A College Student Is Interested 

in Religious Journalism . . . An Adult 
Wants to Know Why God Created Us 

- - - A Teacher Asks About Religious Plays 


Auswers by Dora Chaplin 


excellent mimeographed list of 
stions may be obtained free of 
ie from The Children’s Division, 
of Christian Education, 28 
meyer Place, Greenwich, Conn. 

1ink it would be better to keep 
Y Biblical plays in their own 
ory (the lists I have suggested 


t is possible under certain con- 

ss to teach Christian truths 

t using religious words to de- 

pe them. The play THE INS 
OUTS is of this kind. 


Vhat, in your opinion, is the object 
upreme Being placing us here in 
orld? (Adult) 


luppose no one could give you a 
‘and complete answer to your 
ion, but I can tell you what most 
tians believe. There are some 
ie who think that God was lonely 
that He created man to keep 
elf company. I think this is try- 
i make God small enough to be 
ident on us. We believe that He 
lot want to keep the gift of life 
mself. He created us in order to 
: that privilege. He gave us the 
r to be, to love and serve and 
e and enjoy, to give and forgive. 
» know too well how often we 
se his gift of life and being, and 
‘selfishly we misuse our free 
r of choice; that is why God 
ne man in order to rescue us and 
aw us back into communion with 
‘elf in Christ. He offered us at 
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yu give both kinds), but I think _ 


the same time the completely unde- 
served gift of eternal life because of 
His love for us. 


It is very easy for us to forget that 
without God we are nothing. We need 
to remind ourselves that God without 
man is still God. “All the ways to 
God are God” is another way of put- 
ting it; or, as you probably sing on 
Sunday mornings, “It is He that has 
made us, and not we ourselves.” 
(Jubilate Deo). 


It is helpful to remember the words 
of P. T. Forsyth, in This Life And 
The Next: ‘““We were created by God 
not out of poverty and His need of 
company, but out of His overflowing 
wealth of love and His passion to 
multiply joy.” 


Dear Dora Chaplin: 


Q What is the “‘chrism” referred to in 
accounts of baptism and confirmation as 
celebrated by the early church? Is it used 
today? (Boy, 17 years) 


The word “chrism” is used to de- 
scribe both the consecrated oil used 
in the church and the sacramental 
anointing with such oil. The conse- 
crated oil and balsam which is called 
chrism is used in the Anglican Com- 
munion (of which, as you know, the 
Episcopal Church is a member) at 
the Anointing of the Sick. In Eng- 
land it is also used at a Coronation. 
In the Roman and Orthodox Com- 
munions it is used at Confirmation 
and Ordination, as well as for anoint- 
ing the sick. 


You should read the section, Unc- 
tion of the Sick on page 320 of THE 
BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, and 
also see the Biblical reference in 
James 5:14-16. 


Q I shall be graduating from college 
in June and am interested in religious 
writing. I know I cannot suddenly do 
this to earn a living, but is there a book 
which tells about the opportunities in 
the field? (J., 21 years) 


Dear J. 


There are several books on this 
subject. The best recent one is Writ- 
ing for the Religious Market, edited 
by Roland Wolseley, published by 
Association Press at $4.00. Most pub- 
lic libraries will stock such volumes 
if the public request them, or per- 
haps your college library would be 
interested to buy it. It has helpful 
articles by first-rate people in the 
various fields of fiction, non-fiction, 
radio, television and films. It gives a 
list of markets and suggestions for 
further reading. 

From your remarks I gather that 
you already see that one does not just 
plunge into such specialized work 
without experience, but you are wise 
to learn all you can about the field 
which interests you. A. Quiller- 
Couch’s advice to writers remains 
good. He said that the important 
thing about authorship is “to have 
something to say and to know how to 
say it.” I shall be interested to hear 
what you do. 


Every Problem Has A Christian Auswer 


We command your attention to an article by Dora Chaplin on page 18 of 
this issue, entitled “Lips or Lives.” Mrs. Chaplin, long a popular contributor 
to ECnews, is a recognized authority on Christian education and is the 
author of Children and Religion, a Religious Book Club selection of several 
years ago. She is also a full-time lecturer at General Theological Seminary. 
Write to her in care of P. O. 1379, Richmond, Va. 
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ee bout SCHOOLS 


IT’S FUN 


To Live And Learn At Lasell 


You’ll spend the most wonderful years of your life at 
Lasell Junior College. Here, you’ll work, worship and play 
in friendly surroundings; you will learn to live intelligently 
and happily in your home and community. 

Whether you choose the special academic course, or the 
general curriculum, you will be inspired to do your best. 
Friendly advisers will guide you to choose wisely from over 
100 courses in Liberal Arts, home economics, business or 
medical secretarial, retailing, child study, medical technol- 
ogy, music, art and drama. A special three-year nursing 


course is also offered. 


You will visit Boston (just 10 miles away) where you will 
enjoy field trips, theatres, concerts, museums and shopping. 
On campus, you will take part in plays and recitals, enjoy 
dances and informal parties that make weekends enter- 


taining. 


Come for a visit! You will find 25 acres of rolling New 
England countryside, overlooking the Charles River. Facili- 
ties are modern. Classrooms, auditorium, gym, recreation 
and bookstore contain up-to-date equipment. 
Thirteen senior residences and two freshman dorms give a 
comfortable, homelike atmosphere to life at Lasell. 


building 


HANNAH MORE ACADEMY 


The Diocesan girls’ school for Maryland. Grades 
7-12. Boarding and day. Accredited. College 
preparatory. Two study plans. “A” for colleges 
requiring C.E.E.B. Exams. for entrance. “B for 
other colleges. Small groups. Congenial atmos- 
phere. Music, art, dramatics. Riding, sports. Cul- 
tural advantages of Baltimore and Washington. 
Est. 1832. Catalog. Victor E. Cain, Headmaster, 
Mrs. M. C. Winfield, Director, Reisterstown, Md. 


TEXAS MILITARY INSTITUTE. Est. 1886 


Internationally-known Teaas school. 


Traditions of manliness, honor, courage. College 
preparatory, grades 8-12. Study techniques, guid- 
ance, Smait ee All sports. ROTC. Episcopal. 


For Catalog write: 


A. B. CRAIG, Headmaster 
800 College Blvd., San Antonlo 9, Texas 


LASELL . .. : two-year coi- 


lege for women. Ten miles from Boston in 
suburban Newton. Liberal arts, vocational 
and general courses. Three-year nursing 
program leading to A.S. degree and R.N. 


LASELL JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Auburndale 66 Massachusetts 


KEMPER HALL 


Church Boarding School for Girls. 86th year. Thorough 
college preparation and spiritual] training. Unusual op- 
portunities in Music, Dramatics and Fine Arts including 
Ceramics. All sports. Junior School. Beautiful lake shore 
campus 50. miles from Chicago. Under the direction of 
the Sisters of St. Mary. 


Write for catalog 
Box EC e Kenosha, Wisconsin 


ST. KATHARINE'S SCHOOL EPiscopal. fully 
scholastic spiritual training for maximum 


individual development under experienced 
women teachers. College preparatory. Small 


classes, 7th-12th grades. Sports include golf, 
swimming, riding. Fine arts with ballet. Write 
for catalog and “Spokesman.”’ 
T. E. Hinckley, M.A., Headmaster 
Davenport Iowa 
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Lasell. 


ST. MARK’S SCHOOL 


of Texas 
Robert H. Iglehart, A.M. Rev. John M. Frye 
Headmaster Chaplain 


A church-oriented school for boys. Full clas- 
sical curriculum. C.E.E.B. and S.E.B. stand- 
ards. 
10600 Preston Rd. For Illustrated Bulletin 
Dallas 30 Write The Registrar 


SANFORD AND SUNNY HILLS SCHOOLS 


Coed, ages 3-18. College preparatory, gen- 
eral courses. Small classes. Country campus 
eight miles from Wilmington. Art, music, 
building projects, sports, riding. Fully ac- 
credited. Eight week summer session. Out- 
door pool. 


Ellen Q. Sawin, Pres., Wm. N. Wingerd and 
Nancy C. Sawin, Dirs., Hockessin 9, Del. 


OKOLONA COLLEGE 


Okolona, Mississippi 


Co-educational, Private, American Church Insti- 
tute for Negroes (Protestant Episcopal Church). 
Established 1902. High School and Junior College 
—Trades and Industries—Music. 


For Information Write 


W. MILAN DAVIS, President 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


Established 1901 
The Cathedral Church of St, John the Divine 


A boarding school where the curriculum follows stand- 
ard independent school requirements, but where the em- 
phasis is placed upon the Christian perspective. From 
4th through 8th grades. Applications welcomed from 
boys of good voice, Choir membership required. Liberal 
scholarships. For further information write 


Headmaster, Dept. © Cathedral Heights, NYC 25 


ST. CATHERINE’S 


Richmond, Virginia 
One of the Church Schools in the Diocese 
of Virginia. Boarding and Day Students. 


School for Girls 


College Preparation. Moderate Costs. 


Susanna C. Turner, Headmistress 


Tennis, swimming, canoeing and other s 


& COLLEGES 


ports are popular at 


ST. MARY'S SCHOOL For Girts 


Sewanee, Tenn. 


Preparation for any college is give! 
at St. Mary’s. Also special work fox 
students who need it. 


Catalogue—The Sister Superior, C.S.M. 


HOWE MILITARY SCHOOL 


Episcopal Est. 1884 Grades 4-13 


College Preparatory. Each student has individual 
academic goal. Speech program. Sports for ali 
New indoor swimming pool. Modern fireproot 
dormitories. Enrollment: H. S. 210. Lower 95.5) 


For catalog write Col. B. B. Bouton 
Adm. Building Howe, Ind. 


ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY 


A preparatory school with a ‘‘Way of Life”—ta’ 
develop the whole boy mentally, physically andy 
morally. Fully accredited. Grades 7-12. Individ~. 
ualized instruction in small classes. All sports. 
Modern fireproof barracks. Established 1884. Fo: 
catalogue write: Director of Admissions, 


St. John’s Military Academy, 
Box EC, Delafield, Wisconsin ~ 


MARGARET HALL SCHOOU 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 
( Episcopal) 


Country boarding and day school for girls. Primary! 
through high school. Accredited college prep. Modern 
building includes gymnasium and swimming pool. 6-acre 
campus. Hockey, tennis, riding. 


For CATALOGUE AND “AVE CRUX,” Address:s 
Sister Rachel, Prin., O.S.H., Box E, Versailles, Ky) 


Better Schools Build 
Better Communities 
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| Beginning With Me 


continued from page 19 


ir Lord makes an offering of Him- 
if to man, man offers himself to 
od. 
iThis is an eternal fact, an ever 
yesent reality. Christian education, 
( be Christian, must therefore be 
poted in eternity. It must be cen- 
i red in worship. God the Holy Spirit 
{| the teacher and with true worship 
ymes true learning. _ 
#Can we not assume, then, that 
ristian education is the same as 
ne task of the Church? It must be 
ne bearer of the redemption that 
jod is continually holding out to 
fen... must bring people to that 
pint where they can accept it and 
pspond to it. St. Paul said, (II Co- 
Mnthians 5: vss. 18-20) “All this is 
om God... entrusting to us the 
Ressage of reconciliation. So we are 
mbassadors for Christ, God making 
Vis appeal through us...” 
| The goal in Christian education 
Aust be to reach people (both adults 
jnd children) and to involve them 
jeeply in the life of the Church. 
] * * %* * 
} At this period in the history of our 
hurch, perhaps more than ever, one 
‘ust approach the whole subject of 
he more conscious and formal teach- 
ng of religion with deep humility 
i d fair-mindedness. There is a great 
‘nd sincere movement, both in the 
inglican Communion and outside of 
i, to rethink the question of com- 
nunicating the gospel to modern 
an. We are asking ourselves how 
ffective have been the methods we 
mployed in the past and how mean- 
agful our plans can be for the 
resent. 
| It is true that we have often made 
ur teaching of facts so academic and 
obscure that people have been driven 


to the ‘isms’—perhaps Peale-ism in 
order to find what they believe to be 
the relevance of the gospel to their 
lives. At the same time others have 
been sentimental and have sugar- 
coated their teaching, with the result 
that masses of people rejected that 
teaching as not harmonizing with 
their growing understanding of his- 
tory and science. 

Throughout our church today there 
are increasing opportunities to dis- 
cuss the art of teaching religion. 
Certainly none of us should attempt 
to sit in judgment before hearing 
and knowing the facts. It is impor- 
tant to remember that a church 
doesn’t ‘put in’ a new kind of teach- 
ing program as though it were a new 
heating system or a new air-condi- 
tioning plant; there must be a num- 
ber of prepared and informed people 
to welcome it. 

It is true that every attempt to go 
forward has two sets of enemies. 
First there are those who plunge in 
with bubbling enthusiasm. Too often 
these people think that because a 
thing is new it must be better. And 
seldom are these people prepared to 
pay the price of time, effort and in- 
evitable mistakes. On the other hand, 
there are those who condemn it with- 
out a hearing; they may only have 
heard expressed some highly emo- 
tional opposition. But those who 
weigh the facts honestly and calmly, 
even though not accepting them, are 
not enemies. 

Just as there are the two sets of 
enemies we talked about, there are 
also at least two schools of thought 
about how one should proceed with 
education. There are those who wish 
to begin with subject matter and try 

continued on page 28 


Teaching vs. Learning Together 


| What is needed just now is thinking and learning together. ... Cooperation, 
, two-sided cooperation, in a realistic and ever-renewed critical inspection of 
ife in its actuality, and cooperation in a new mastery of its unused resources 
—this is the better relation between youth and age.... There is a conceit of 
youth, and there is a conceit of age. Youth overvalues raw power; age 
wervalues its own habits. The corrective for both is objectivity, which is 
n0ssible only through the policy of ever-renewed free criticism carried on 
‘ooperatively. ... And let us older heads remember that the chief danger 
hat the young encounter is not any temptation to radicalism, but the soporific 
»f conventionality. They imitate us too much, not too little; alas, that so few 
f them are aware of our faults! The best policy is to increase the number of 
ritical youth as fast as we can—From “What Ails Our Youth?” by George 
A. Coe. Copyright 1924, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Schools 


EAST 


THE CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
Glen Loch, Pa. 


A School for boys whose mothers are re- 
sponsible for support and education. 


Grades: Five to Twelve 
College Preparatory 


Wholesome surroundings on a 1,500 acre 
farm in Chester Valley, Chester County, 
where boys learn to study, work and play. 


Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D. 


Headmaster 


Post Office: Box 662, Paoli, Pa. 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 
A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 


September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


CHRIST HOSPITAL —— 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
176 Palisade Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


A three-year course leading to a 
diploma in professional nursing. 


For further information contact 


DIRECTOR OF NURSES 


——— DeVEAUX SCHOOL 


Niagara Falls New York 
FOUNDED 1853 


A Church School for boys in the Diocese of 

Western New York. College preparatory. 

Broad activities program. Small classes. 

Scholarships available. Grade 7 thru 12. For 

information address Box ‘“B” 

Morison Brigham, M.A., Headmaster 

Lauriston L. Scaife, D.D., Pres. Board of 

Trustees 


Marjorie Webster 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


e@ Balanced academic and career program. Beau- 
tiful 15-acre campus. Oultural opportunities of the 
Nation’s Capital. Accredited 2-year terminal and trans- 
fer courses in Liberal Arts; Physical Education; Kin- 
; Secretarial; Medical Secretarial; Speech, 
Dramatics, Radio Music; Art; Merchandising. 
Varied social program in an atmosphere of cious 
ving, All gee Indoor pool, gym. Write for etalog: 
Box E, Rock Creek Park Estates, Washington 12, D .C. 


? William Self 
Choirmaster 
123 West 55th Street, New York 19, New York 


Headmaster 
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Schools 


EAST 


The Graduate Hospital of 


The University of Pennsylvania 


lL year hospital course in practical nursing for women 
18-45 years of age. Education, 1 year high school or 
equivalent. Complete maintenance; monthly stipend 
after first 3 months. The next class to be admitted in 
September, 1956. For information write: Director of 
Nursing, Graduate Hospital, University of Pennsylvania, 
1818 Lombard Street, Philadelphia 46, Pennsylvania. 

Boys, grades 7-12. 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL College preparatory, 


general courses. Recent graduates in 39 colleges and 
universities. Small classes, Remedial reading. Scholar- 
ships, self-help plan. Music, dramatics. Interscholastic 
sports program. New gymnasium. 80-acre campus. 
Summer School. Catalog. 


Frank E. Leeming, Headmaster, Peekskill, N. Y. 


SOUTH 
THE PATTERSON SCHOOL*<BOYS 
Ne? pre tie ot ie! fb ort 


tate. Grades 7-12. Small classes, guidance 
program, remedial reading. Gymnasium, 
sports. Board and tuition, $750. 


For catalog and “Happy Valley” folder, write: 
GEO. F. WIESE 
Box E, Legerwood Station, Lenoir, N. C. 


College Preparatory—Character Building 


APPALACHIAN SCHOOL SES 6. 


AGES 6-12 


A small school with the cheerful, quiet atmosphere 
of a well-ordered home in the beautiful mountains 
of North Carolina 60 miles from Asheville. Bal- 
anced routine of activities; study, play, house- 
keeping chores, spiritual exercises. Under the di- 
rection of the Episcopal Church. Good food from 
our own farm. Ponies, other pets. Year-round care. 
Resident nurse. Average rate, $60 monthly. Catalog. 
Rev. P. W. Lambert, O.G.S., Box E, Penland, N. C. 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL ~& 
A ST. GEORGE, VIRGINIA 


An Episcopal Church Boarding School for 
boys and girls, grades one through high 
school. In the beautiful Blue Ridge 
Mountains, 23 miles north of Charlottes- 
ville and 115 miles southwest of Wash- 
ington. Literature sent on request. 


(Rev.) D. C. Loving, Superintendent 


ST. AGNES SCHOOL 


Episcopal school for girls. College prep. 
Boarding grades 5-12; day, kindergarten 


to college. 16 acre campus. Playing fields. 
Near Washington theatres, galleries. Stu- 
dent gov’t emphasizes responsibility. 


ROBERTA V. McBRIDE, Headmistress 
Alexandria, Virginia 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


1867 Raleigh, N. C. 1955 


Accredited Four-Year Courses in Fine Arts, 
Natural Sciences, Social Sciences, Business, 
Health and Physical Education, Teacher Train- 
ing, Pre-Theological, Pre-Medical, Pre-Social 
Work, and Pre-Legal. 


JAMES A. BOYER, Acting President 


© aS oie For girls. Fully accred- 
Virginia Intermont ited Junior College and 


2-years High School, Liberal Arts and Career Courses, 
Music, Art, Dramatics, Journalism, Radio, Home Hco- 
nomics, Two-year Nursing, Physical Ed., Secretarial. 
Elevation 2000 feet. Sports, riding, gym, pool. Est. 
1884. Inclusive rate $1050. Catalog. 


R. L. Brantley, Ph.D., Pres., Box E, Bristol, Va. 
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continued from page 27 


to relate it to experience. And then 
there are those who wish to begin 
with experience and help the pupil 
relate it to the gospel. Surely the end 
result is what matters. Regardless of 
which technique is used, the result 
should be the knowledge of God 
through worship—a growing under- 
standing of what God has done for 
us, of the given-ness of the gospel, 
and a recognition of the action of 
God in every experience a person has. 
In this article it would be impossible 
to do justice to either school of 
thinking. The very fact that man is 
arguing about the best way to convey 
news of his redemption in Christ 
should cheer us. We should not lose 
sight of the fact, however, that good 
teaching is a combination of many 
methods, as Socrates himself would 
have argued — although it might be 
said that he tended to favor just one 
method. 

Good teaching must be combined 
with creative fire and there must be 
a consciousness that teaching is a 
constant thing. Alleged teaching of 
the “good” that has become dull and 
stale will lead people to think that 
evil is stronger. It has been said that 
he who would teach the gospel must 
himself become living gospel. 

So it is that we end where we be- 
gan—at the altar of God. A Christian 
teacher (and remember we are all 
teachers) will labor increasingly to 
find the right way of approach... 
but, first, with prayer and worship. 

Do we pray enough for those com- 
mitted to us? If we do, the Holy 
Spirit will work in us and through us 
in ways beyond our reach and with 
consequences that may never even be 
visible in this life. The first and last 
duty of a teacher in Christian educa- 
tion is to make so complete a sur- 
render of his soul to God that his life 
may be used by God as a channel for 
the free movement of the Holy Spirit. 
This is our task and we are utterly 
dependent upon God for the dis- 
charge of it. END 


A WISH 

I’d rather be a Could Be 

If I could not be an Are: 
For a Could Be is a May Be, 

With a chance of touching par. 
I’d rather be a Has Been 

Than a Might Have Been by far; 
For a Might Have Been has never 

been, 
But a Has was once an Are. 
—Author Unknown 


Schools 


SOUTH 


ST. MARY’S JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


A Junior College preceded by two years prep: re 4 
tory work. She 4 

Members of the Southern Association for ove: 
twenty years. ; 

All courses in Art, Expression and Music Ie-« 
cluded in one general fee. 


Richard G. Stone, President 


SOUTHERN SEMINARY 
and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Accredited Jr. College and 2 yrs. High School, 
Near Natural Bridge. Music, Art, Drama, Home 
Economics, Physical Education, Secretarial, 
Merchandising, Kindergarten Training, Equita- 
tion. 90th year. 
MARGARET DURHAM ROBEY, Pres. 

Box E e Buena Vista, Va. 


STUART HALL 


VIRGINIA’S OLDEST PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS — 
Episcopal school in the Shenandoah Valley. Grades 9-12. 
Fully accredited. Notable college entrance record. Also 
general course with strong music and art. Modern 
equipment. Gymnasium, indoor swimming pool. Attractive 
campus, charming surroundings. Catalog. 


MARTHA DABNEY JONES, M.A., Headmistress 


Box E Staunton, Virginia 


VOORHEES School and Junior College 
DENMARK, S. C. 


Co-educational Departments: Junior Col- 
lege, High School and Trades. Fully Ac- ~ 
credited A Grade by the Southern Asso- 
ciation. Under direction of American — 
Church Institute for Negroes. Beautiful — 
location. Reasonable Terms. For informa- — 
tion, write to THE REGISTRAR. 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


All Saints’ Episcopal 


For girls. Accredited 2 yr. college, 4 yr. high 
school. High academic standards. Situated in 
historic Vicksburg National Park. Near Natchez. 
Separate music and art departments. All sports, 
riding. For viewbook and bulletin, address: 


THE REV. W. G. CHRISTIAN, Rector 
Box E Vicksburg, Miss. 


NORTH CENTRAL 
MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


St. John’s 3 


Since 1887 St. John’s has been perpetuat- 
ing the cultural tradition of the Church by 
stressing sound scholarship in Christian 
atmosphere. Grades 5 through 12. Fully 
accredited. | 


COL. R. L. CLEM, Rector 


WEST 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 
LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 
A Resident and Day School for Girls. Grades 
Seven through Twelve. College Preparatory. | 
ART — MUSIC — DRAMATICS 
Twenty-Acre Campus, Outdoor Heated Pool, 
Tennis, Hockey, Basketball, Riding. 


THE RT. REV. FRANCIS ERIC BLOY 
President of Board of Trustees 


ROSAMOND E. LARMOUR, M.A. 
Headmistress 
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Enroll Now For 
- SUMMER 


if NORTH EAST 
EPISCOPALIANS 

| will be glad to know about 

} HIRAM BLAKE CAMP 


Penobscot Bay Cape Rosier, Maine 


A recreational vacation cottage resort on the 
} American Plan. Sea bathing, fishing, boating. 
Comfortable and economical. Good Maine food. 
{ Sunday Eucharist (Resident Priest—Manager) . 
( Open July 1 through Labor Day. Individuals or 


family groups. Send for descriptive literature. 


THE KINDERCAMP FARM ———. 
Medomak P. O., Maine 


With program built around the age group 
43-5) it serves, what it gives and does with 
warmth and intelligence for young children is 
nore needed today than it was 20 years ago.” 

A happy communal experience for normal 
thildren. No applications accepted for coun- 
For detailed information, 


Miss Elizabeth W. Bartlett 
29 Arlington St., Newton, Mass. 


1 
i 
4 


i 
- 
i 
: 


jelors under 25. 
ivrite 


EAST 


Pocono Crest Camps 
deat CHICKAGAMI for Boye 


Pines 
NAWAKWA for GIRLS 


Pa.., 

ea 
Ages 6 to 17. 31st Season. Atop the Poconos. 2000 

| Acre private estate. Cabins, Lake. White Sand 

Beach. Experienced Counselors & Athletic Coaches. 

Balanced Program of Sports and Creative Activity. 

Swimming. Boating. Tennis, Hiking. Riding. Crafts. 

! Physician. Protestant Services. 

Weeks $160—8 Weeks $295 

illustrated booklet ‘‘ECN’’ on request 
POCONO CREST CAMPS, POCONO PINES, PA. 


EAGLE’S NEST FARM 


(Diocese of Newark) 
rls’ Camp—June 23rd to July 28th. Boys’ Camp— 
ily 30th to August 31st. Brownles (Boys and Girls, age 
1/2 to 8 inclusive) —June 30th to August 18th. 
ses—Boys’ & Girls’ Camp, $29.00 per week, less by 
jseason. Brownies, $34.00 per week, less by season. 
(For information write: Dir., Canon Leslie, 


Room 32, 24 Rector St., Newark 2, N. J. 
Market 2-4306 


Sunnyside Lake 


APAWINGO FARM CAMP sunnyside Lene 


yer 200 acres on summit of Pocono Mts. 2200’ alt. 
ed, 3-16 yrs. nr. 90. Fee $450. Excellent riding & 
rm program. Outpost camp for overnight trips; land 
“water sports, baseball, crafts, music. Wee campers 
we own cottage & dining room. 

. and Mrs. E. H. Norton, Directors, Gouldsboro, Pa. 
4 


| SOUTH 
‘SKY VALLEY PIONEER CAMP FOR BOYS 


hance of a life time. Camp on 2000-acre wilderness 
sar Hendersonville, N. C. Alt. 3000 feet. 8-acre private 
ke, Adventure in mountain climbing, trail-riding, 
noe trips, overnight camping, tent-living, bang-up 
ening programs. Christian character development 
ressed. Small enrollment. Nurse. For catalog write: 


The Rev. JAMES Y. PERRY, Jr., Director 
Grace Church, Waynesville, N. C. 
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THE HEART OF THE MATTER 
by William H. Melish 


continued from page 11 


to a true and permanent solution of 
such parish problems as our own. 
Since this involves a division of 
opinion between the parish and a 
segment of the vestry, and since the 
true feelings of the parishioners will 
be disclosed at the annual parish 
meeting on April 2nd, should not the 
bishop, as “pastor,” be patient and 
willing to consider 
after that date the 
declared wishes of 
his people? 

The bishop has 
attested to my per- 
sonal integrity. For 
this I am grateful. 
The sermons deliv- 
ered at Holy Trin- 
ity have been read 
by thousands of 
people, and have been commended by 
men of competence in Christian the- 
ology and ethics. Those who have at- 
tended our services know of their 
dignity, beauty and substance. Under 
circumstances of great provocation 
caused by the sensationalism of the 
press, radio and television, our people 
have exercised remarkable self-con- 
trol. This Lent we have ceaselessly 
prayed for that spirit of charity 
“without which whosoever liveth is 
counted dead before thee.” 

Surely, in a Church with the his- 
tory of our Protestant Episcopal 
communion, there is place for a par- 
ish of Christian people who want to 
relate their Christian witness to the 
changing times and conditions in 
which they live. The Church is insti- 
tuted and inspired of God. Its life is 
also dependent upon the allegiance 
and devotion of the people who wor- 
ship in the pews and do the work in 
the Lord’s vineyard. At the same 
time we seek to serve God, it is our 
concern to see that these are not 
betrayed, forgotten or ridden over 
rough-shod. They, too, we must re- 
member, are all God’s children. 


Mr. Melish 


THE REAL ISSUE 
by Lewis G. Reynolds 


continued from page 11 


believe in the tenets of the Episcopal 
Church, people who have attended the 
church and who have contributed to 
the church. This would not be people 
who are not Episcopalians, people 
who are not genuine members of the 
church, people who have no respect for 
the Episcopal Church. The congrega- 


continued on page 32 


ALASKAN CRUISE 
Can you sail to Alaska August 5-24? 


With a congenial and select Episco- 
pal group—our 5th Alaska vacation 
party. Able leadership and the good 
ship S.S. Princess Louise. 


Please write Mr. M. R. Johnson, care 
Northern Pacific Railway, 176 E. 5th 
St. Paul 1, Minn., for free illustrated 
folder “Episcopal-Alaska”. 


Enroll Now For 


SUMMER 


-CAMP_ 


SOUTH 
CAMP TENNESSEE for BOYS 


near SEWANEE, TENN. 


“Out of door living at its best” 


27th season. On the Highland Rim of the 
Cumberlands. Private lake, all major camp- 
ing activities. Riding, golfing, fishing, canoe 
trips on Elk River, educational motor trips. 
Private tutoring. Modern sanitation, health 
record unexcelled. Mature Christian leader- 
ship. For catalog write: 


Major Mark G. Weatherly 
Head Football Coach 
Sewanee Military Academy 
Box N, Sewanee, Tennessee 


GRAND OAKS 


Coeducational 
Junior School (1st-8th), Sept.-May. Na- 
ture Camp (8-14), July-Aug. Farm home- 
life, liberal education, restful setting, 
wholesome food, varied recreation and 
sports. 

Misses M. A. Ankers and O. L. Boggs 
Directors 
Columbia, Va.—Telephone Fork Union 3313 


NORTH-CENTRAL 


—— SHATTUCK 


Summer School-Camp 


Six weeks’ recreation and study for boys 

9-18. Two age groups. Regular Shattuck 

faculty and facilities. Basic military train- 

ing. Sailing, swimming, tennis, golf, other 

sports. Dietitian. In southern Minnesota. 
For catalog write 


Director of Admissions 
A-460 Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minn. 
(ies aes GP 2a Ee eS Se eS ne 


WEST 
ST. ANNE’S-IN-THE-HILLS 


Indian Hills, Colo. 
25 miles from Denver 


Alt. 7000 ft. Girls 8-15. July 1-Aug. 25. 
$50.00 two weeks, $200.00 season. Hand 
craft, Riding, Sports, etc. Resident Chap- 
lain and Nurse. Episcopal Sisters of St. 
Anne, 2701 South York St., Denver 19. 
Colo. 
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AN OPEN LETTER ABOUT ALCOHOLISM 


T WAS during last summer, when the series of 

articles on Alcoholism was being published in your 
magazine, that I happened to be reaching “bottom” 
in efforts to master my own situation alone. You see 
—I am an alcoholic. For nearly ten years I had 
known only a few successful periods of ‘keeping Lent’ 
or of ‘going on the wagon,’ and those were always 
ended with even heavier drinking. The fact that I 
prayed for help didn’t seem to change anything. It 
was only natural that I finally reached a point where 
my despair was almost overpowering. 


I believe that about this time I, unknowingly, came 
to realize that alcoholism is an illness; daily I plead- 
ingly prayed the prayer entitled “In Time of Sickness.” 
What hurt most, however, was that in spite of a deep 
belief in and love for God, and no matter how much 
I prayed, I could not stop drinking. 


Eventually, though, my prayers were answered. 
One night in what must have been a combination of 
despair and disgust, I telephoned Alcoholics Anony- 
mous. It was at that moment that I came face to face 
with the awesome realization of a complete inade- 
quacy to cure my own alcoholism without outside help 
—without someone who would believe in me and offer 
me help plus friendship and understanding. In re- 
sponse to my call my telephone number was taken. In 
a few minutes my phone rang. All I could say, over 
and over again, was “This has got to stop.” Finally, 
after a few searching questions concerning my con- 
dition at that moment and my sincere effort to give 
completely frank answers, I was told: “We will help 
you.” I will never forget that we. 


The first tangible help came the next evening. My 
phone rang again and I heard a voice asking, “Do 
you still want our help?” Shaking all over I could 
only answer “Yes.” A little later that same night I 
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was visited by a charming young woman about my 
own age. I found it awfully hard to believe that this 
clear-eyed, healthy-skinned woman could ever have 
been the kind of drinker I had become. 


That first evening we had a long talk; we got ta 
know each other quite well. The lecture I had antici- 
pated and feared simply didn’t materialize. Insteac 
my friend (and I had already sensed that she was 
a friend) talked common sense. For instance, the 
problem of drinking didn’t seem so difficult when she 
pointed out that even the worst drunk can manage tc 
stay sober for 24 hours. It was then that I realizea 
for the first time that I actually had not had a drink! 
since my telephone call of the previous evening; ~ 
had stayed sober for this past 24 hours. That’s why 
it seemed common sense to me...I could certainly 
plan another full day of sobriety. That’s why I ing 
stinctively knew that with someone believing in me 
standing by and ready to help—I could hope to live 
another day without.a drink. 


Three nights later I went to my first AA meeting 
Naturally I was terribly embarrassed when I was 
called for. I frankly was torn between decisions 


the last few days on a 24-hour basis and the very rea 
interest and friendship which others were demonstrat! 
ing simply made it impossible for me to back out. Be 
sides, I really did want to stop drinking! And so I was 
off to my first meeting but still filled with doubts abou 
my decision. 


The meeting was different from anything I hao 
imagined. It was the sincere cordiality and considera- 
tion which eased my tension from the very beginning: 
I experienced a new kind of understanding and a new 
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: Edward Wallowich photograph 
jou see...Iaman alcoholic... 


fnd of fellowship. 
| That first meeting was wonderful. I remember get- 


ng to know a fine elderly man who told me with no 
esitation that he had been “on the program” for eight 
ars. I could hardly believe him when he added that 
e had known forty years of drunkenness before turn- 

g to Alcoholics Anonymous. “I hope some day I can 
ay that; I have been sober for only a few days myself.” 
7ith complete confidence he replied, “You will, just do 
) day by day.” 


| He was right. Several months passed and with the 
lassing of each day I became more sure of myself. It 
s true I did slip on two occasions, but someone was 
mere to lend me a helping hand, someone willing to 
‘ive a great deal in friendship and understanding. 
jhen came Christmas with an almost unending round 
f parties. I can not tell you how intensely proud I 
vas that it was my first ‘dry’ Christmas in many years. 


But this job of sobriety doesn’t come easily for any 
Icoholic. In the dark moments you do, however, be- 
ome very, very much aware that nothing really worth- 
hil in life comes easily. 


| We alcoholics, as our minds clear, begin to realize 
hat those who really love us have been as worried 
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over our condition as we—even though they may not 
always have said the most helpful thing or acted in the 
most helpful way. We also come to realize that our real 
friends aren’t going to raise eyebrows or question us 
about our suddenly becoming sober. Perhaps even 
more important, we realize that those who do poke fun 
at us really don’t count. 


On several occasions I have heard people say that 
there is more real Christianity in an AA group meet- 
ing than there is in the average church. In a sense 
I think this indictment is true. The alcoholic does get 
to know, within an AA group, real love and understand- 
ing that goes far beyond the ken of most people. There 
is a lot of laughter, too, and very little dwelling on the 
past; you see, there is real forgiveness! And we share 
a common goal. We want sobriety ... we want freedom! 
And the person who honestly embraces Alcoholics 
Anonymous will go any length to help another sincere 
member reach that goal and thus help himself to keep 
his own goal untarnished in his own mind. 


On page 62 of the Forward Movement publication 
entitled Instructions in the Life of Prayer, one reads, 
“Each of us, without exception, needs a spiritual di- 
rector ... There is urgent need that there should be 
in the Church men and women, gifted by God, to be 
the directors of souls. The Church, so far, has been 
slow to recognize and meet this need.” 


In my own unceasing thanks for Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, and in my prayer of thanks to God who sent them 
to me, I always add a petition that the kind of service 
this little pamphlet talks about will some day be in- 
augurated in our churches. It will be the means by 
which spiritually and physically sick alcoholics can 
turn with complete anonymity for needed help and 
direction. The wise priest who met with our Alcoholics 
Anonymous group not too long ago, at the close of a 
round table discussion, said: ‘“You know, if churches 
only realized it, there is a crying need for group ther- 
apy such as this to take care of ills which we clergy 
constantly meet among our congregations—evils far 
worse than alcoholism, incidentally.” 


Won’t you believe me when I say that no one who 
has an alcoholic problem knows the complete joy of 
seeing day by day, week by week, month by month go 
by soberly, happily—unless he tries it? It is an in- 
describable experience. 


I have another prayer: It is that God be with us all 
and help my alcoholic brothers and sisters to find peace 
and sobriety. END 


This revealing letter comes from a woman 

who turned to Alcoholics Anonymous for help. 
We think it’s a fitting follow-up to our alcoholism 
series printed last summer. The picture is 

that of a professional model.—THE EDITORS 
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THE REAL ISSUE 
by Lewis G. Reynolds 


continued from page 29 


tion does not mean people who have 
been brought into the church only 
with the intent to become a majority 
and thereby take 
over control of the 
church. The con- 
gregation does not 
mean people who 
would use the 
church for their 
own non-churchly 
purposes. 

This packing 
technique should be 
thoroughly familiar today. It has 
been practiced—and exposed—many 
times as a method of taking over labor 
unions, organizations and societies. 
It is a technique that takes on an 
added dimension when applied to an 
old and respected church. The church 
then, they hope, could be used as a 
respectable cover for political ambi- 
tions rather than religious ideals. 

This is the controversy at Holy 
Trinity. The legal vestry of the 
church, the true congregation of the 
church and the authorities of the 
Episcopal Church wish to remove Mr. 
Melish because of his failure to up- 
hold his solemn vows and because he 
has brought disrepute and scandal to 
a respected institution. They wish to 
remove him because—with his asso- 
ciates, incorrectly called by him “‘con- 
gregation’’—he wishes to pervert the 
church and to use it for political pur- 
poses rather than to respect the re- 
ligious ideals which are the meaning 
of the church. 


Mr. Reynolds 


LEWIS REYNOLDS, 
February 21, 1956 Warden. 


A WORD OF ADVICE 


Pencil and paper are marvelous 
trouble solvers. When you have put 
the problem on paper, pretend that it 
is another’s problem. Write the imag- 
inary seeker an answer of help. When 
you can look upon the problem as if it 
were another’s, you can more readily 
see its true solution. It is always 
easier to give good advice to another 
than to oneself. 

When we pray we should remember 
that God’s guidance very often comes 
in the form of common sense. Com- 
mon sense is an expression of divine 
wisdom. 

Be humble enough to learn to imi- 
tate good qualities wherever you see 
them. And it may well be that others, 
noting your happiness and success, 
will be inspired to drop some of their 
not-good qualities and imitate you. 
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EVERYONE RIN( 


prs FOOLISH to tell a mother not 

to worry. She always does. And 
even after her children are grown 
up, moved away from home and mar- 
ried, ‘we still worry about them,” 
said one mother — particularly if 
they’re far away. 

So if it is serving no other purpose 
at all, the American Church Center 
in Munich, Germany, is setting at 
rest the minds of 
more than a hun- 
dred parents. 

As one mother 
wrote Munich 
Sub-Area Chaplain Eric I. Eastman: 

“My daughter Patricia has already 
written us of the American Church 
Center, and we have been so happy to 
hear of the many good times and 
good friends she is experiencing and 
enjoying. 

“It is so very nice to know that 
Patricia may go to you with any 
problem she may have, whether spir- 
itual or moral, and that you will 
assist in any way you can. My hus- 
band and I are deeply grateful... 

“Although Patricia is certainly ma- 
ture for her years, and adorably 
practical, she still is, after all, only 
nineteen, and so very far away from 
home .. .” 

Far from home she may be, but the 
center, essentially the brain-child of 
Chaplain Eastman, is called “the 
friendliest home” in the city of 
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THE WOMAN’S CORNER 


3 


1,000,000 population. It is the ay 


away from home” for Patricia, 


over 100 other American studentij 
tending the University of Munij 


a place where they can meet fou 
sessions, quiet study or just | 


fun. ' 


It represents the small begir 
for the great post-war dreams © 


founders —the re-establishmer) 
the Amer 


Church of th: 
cension ang 
John Henr 

Cracken Menr 
Library, established in 1903, cc 


cated by Hitler in 1939 and ruiny 


World War II. 


The church, combined with tlk 


-brary named in honor of Chas 


Eastman’s predecessor, was onc¢ 
community hub of all English-sp 


ing non-German residents of M 
Tea was served daily in the 8,000 
ume library. In 1914 a daily r 
paper was also published by 
library. 

Today’s American Church GC 
is symbolic of some of the spir 
and educational force that came : 
the two. Although worship seri 
are now held in a government chi 


a site for the new church has! 


purchased near the University. 
Everyone, including the post 


rings twice at the center. How® 


the rings are is the secret for ga: 


imittance. Fraulein Emmy Spoerner 
fves the response that opens the 
Hor. She is the unofficial ‘den 
jother” as well as confidant of the 
}terdominational group of students 
nd their German friends. 

| Limited space sets the number of 
yerman students at 10 per cent of 
he number of Americans. 

| “We would like to be able to enter- 
in more German students since they 
ually are fine, outstanding young 
eople, but to do so would crowd out 
jar American students,” Chaplain 
fastman explained. 

| Most of the Americans are attend- 


ie “Junior Year in Munich” pro- 
tam of Wayne University in Detroit. 
yther students include former Amer- 
fan servicemen, Fulbright Scholars 
/ d representatives of many of the 
jajor universities in America. Their 
)mmon bond is their interest in his- 
bry, culture, customs and economic 
fe. 
| Except for brief visits of Chaplain 
»astman, who stops in whenever he 
tan, the center is without a director. 
itudents establish their own unwrit- 
»n codes of discipline and arrange 
heir group parties. 
| Physically, the place is tiny with a 
nain lounge of only about 20 by 35 
eet. According to the Army Press, 
hen more than 15 or 20 persons 
Dither there, the overflow stands.” A 
've-foot coffee bar is among the fur- 
ishings of another small room. A 
‘nird room serves as a study hall and 
juxiliary reading room. 
| Believed to be the only establish- 
nent of its kind in Europe, the center 
yas started with funds donated by 
. 8. friends of Chaplain Eastman. 
ther Army chaplains also made spe- 
ial collections to help the project. 
“The need for the center has been 
roved, and I am confident financial 
roblems will be solved,’ said the 


or 


story, culture and customs 
e favorite topics of 
scussions at the Center 


S. Army Photo 
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ICE IN MUNICH 


by Betsy Cupman Deekens 


chaplain before he returned home last 
month. 

Hopes for the continuation and ex- 
pansion of his “brain-child” are in 
the hands of the founding committee. 
Members are Col. George O. Pearson, 


Deputy Commander, SACom; J. Ray- 
mond Ylitalo, Deputy Consul General, 
Munich; Lt. Col. T. L. Moore; Lt. 
Col. (ret.) Clarence Brown; Bernard 
Dawson, and Kenneth Van Buskirk. 

END 


There's Adventure and Inspiration 
in the Builders for Christ 
Missionary Series 


Excellent reading—these biographies are full of more action 
than most novels and they’re true life accounts of the great 
missionaries of your Church. Good to give to vestrymen, organ- 
ization leaders, members of your group. Only 25¢ each. 


The National Council 


281 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


Please send me: 


___— Breck on the Frontier........ $ 
= Chaseniny OWIOL<.2..5-000.-.-25- $. 
Driggs Among the Eskimos $. 
______ Griswold of New England. $ 


ASS ONY an atthe cece $ 
Kemper in the Northwest.. $ 
Kinsolving of Brazil_......... 
Kip of California._.............. 


tA +A tA tA 


Hare of Niobrara................ $. Otey in Tennessee_............. 
Harris in Liberia._.............. $ Yashiro of Japan-............... 
Name__ 
Address 


Zone State 


City 


Make remittance payable to H. M. Addinsell, Treasurer. Do not send currency. 
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FOAM RUBBER 


oe OMe 


Filled with foam 
rubber. Zippered 
removable cover 
in your choice of , 
wide color range 


of ecclesiastical 
velour. 


COMMUNION | BEE 


KNEELER , a EE | 


SAMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST 
BERNARD-SMITHLINE CO. 


23-15 38th Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 


CHURCH LINENS 


Beautiful qualities imported from Ire- 
land. Linen Tape, Transfers, Patterns, 
Plexiglas Pall Foundations. Free 
Samples. 


MARY FAWCETT CO. 


BOX 325E, MARBLEHEAD, MASS 


CATHEDRAL STUDIO 


Head of Washington Cathedral Altar Guild 
Silk damask, linens & materials by the yd. 
ee albs, Altar linens, stoles, burses 
G veils. My new book, Church Embroidery 
& Vestments 2nd ed. Complete instruc- 
tions, 128 pp., 95 illus., vestment patterns 
drawn to scale, price $7.50. Handbook for 
Altar Guilds 4th ed., 15,000 sold to date 
55¢. Miss Mackrille, 3720 Williams Lane, 
Chevy Chase 15, Md. Tel. OL2-2752. 


Cassocks—Surplices 


Eucharistic Vestments 
EMBROIDERIES 


ALTAR LINENS 
CLERGY & CHOIR 
VESTMENTS 


All embroidery 
is hend done. 


J. M. HALL, INC. 
14 W. 40th St., N.Y. 18 
TEL. CH 4-3306 


Stained Glass CC |indows 


EXPERT CRAFTSMANSHIP 
FINEST MATERIALS 
A WINDOW FOR EVERY BUDGET 
‘PROMPT DELIVERIES 


Rk. GEISSLER, INC. 


23-08 38th AVE., LONG-ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y 


CHURCH CANDLES 


Beeswax Write for 
Candles price list and 
Vesper Lights illustrated folder 
Sanctuary Lights WILL & BAUMER 
and Lamps CANDLE CO., INC. 
Votive Lights Syracuse, N.Y 


The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 


Shrine of Our Lady of Clemency 
Continuous Novena 


Write for Booklet 


S. Clement’s Church 
20th and Cherry Streets, Phila. 3. Pa 


TOWARD A 

CHRISTIAN 

DISCUSSION 

Turn To Page 


READ 
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LETTERS 


& THE DELORIA INTERVIEW 
Sir: 

The ECnews Interview with the Rev. 
Vine Deloria appearing in the March 4 
issue of your magazine was an excellent 
piece of interpretive reporting. You 
picked the right man to interview and 
gave him the right questions to answer. 
You are to be congratulated. 

There is one rather serious mistake 
in your publication on the work in the 
Dakotas. You published a map which 
gives an altogether false idea of the 
work, it seems to me. Evidently you con- 
fused the Standing Rock Reservation 
with St. Elizabeth’s school. The school is 
located on the Standing Rock, at Wak- 
pala to be exact. The school’s enrollment 
comes from other locations than the 
Standing Rock as does the enrollment at 
Hare School, Mission and St. Mary’s, 
Springfield. Hare School is also on a 
reservation. In mixing terms you make 
for confusion . 


(THE REV.) JOHN B. LURVEY 
PRIEST, ASSISTANT 

ROSEBUD (S. D.) MISSION OF 
THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


Sir: 

How do you reconcile these two state- 
ments in your March 4 issue? 

Page 37: “Our own position . . .(is) 

. against any kind of racial discrimi- 
nation in the family of God.” 

Page 5: “Q. Wouldn’t integration be 
the solution to many of the problems that 
face the Indian?” Dr. Vine Deloria, a 
National Council secretary: “I person- 
ally don’t think so at all. America has 
already become too standardized.” 

If segregation per se is right for one 
racial minority, why is it wrong for an- 
other racial minority? 


(THE REV.) ROY PETTWAY 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Editor’s note: As the quotations indi- 
cate, the statement on page 37 was our 
editorial position. The one on page 5 was 
the personal opinion of one of our news 
sources. It is not our intention to present 
in our news columns only those opinions 
which can be “reconciled” with our own. 
However, we suggest that there are 
many differences between the Indian 
reservation system and segregation—or 
discrimination—as it is practiced 
against minority groups in our midst. 
Negroes, for example, have been in con- 
tact with the white man down through 
the years. The Indian has not. Dr. 
Deloria contends that the place to con- 
tact the Indian is on the reservation, 
which he considers his home—or what’s 
left of it. 


®& MORE ON MR. MELISH 
Sir: 

I am the oldest member of the Church 
of the Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, not in 
years but in active service so I think 
I can speak authoritatively about the 
sentiments of the members of the parish 
who have been worshipping there for 
30 or 40 vears or more. I have talked 
to many of them in the past few weeks. 
We are outraged by the fact that we 
have not been consulted by our vestry 
in the choice of a new rector for the 


mone FOLDING ° 
BANQUET 


TABLES 


Kitchen com. 
mittees, social — 
and recreational 
groups, you will 
be interested in 
this modern 
Folding Banquet 
B Table. America’s ;) 
greatest line. 


Factory prices and 
discounts to 
churches, schools, 
clubs, etc. Write for 
Catalog of Tables, 

Chairs, Trucks. 


Personal Notices 
INQUIRE CONCERNING RATES 


OBITUARY 


The Family of Rebecca Godwin James wish to thara 
the friends who wrote to them after her death = 
September 8, 1955. Fleming James. 


PERSONNEL WANTED 


NURSE needed. Mission Hospital. Stable, devou 
mature Churchwoman wanted. Not afraid of lon) 
hours, hard work, with OB experience preferrec 
Administrator, Box 547, Farmington, N. = 


RECTOR WANTED: Rector retiring, growini 
parish, within city limits, city and Diocese of Ne 
York, Prayer Book Churchman, young, activ 
ivattied) good lay support, comfortable rectory, re 
opportunity. Address Box 1332, Episcopal Churcts 
news, Richmond 11, Va. 


DEACON or PRIEST Assistant under 35 fefj 
Southwest. No extremes. Salary $4,500 to $4,80 
according to experience. House and automobi 
provided. Send complete biography and references t 
Box 1337 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, V: 


TWO MASTERS for St. Peter’s School, Peekskil i 
N. Y.—mathematics and science. Write: The Rew 
Frank C. Leeming, S.T.D., Peekskill, New York. 


CURATE. wanted, New York City Parish, for past 
ral and promotional duties, under 35, experienc: 
Prayer Book Churchman. Box 1342 Episcopa# 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


SUPERINTENDENT for a Church affiliat 
Children’s Home on the Eastern Shore of Mary 
land. Must have college degree and knowledge © 
Social Welfare practices. For further informatie 
apply to Mrs. Covert Crowder, Old Wye Farm 
Queenstown, Maryland. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


GOOD CHURCHWOMAN wants a position « 
companion. Can drive. Prefers Virginia or vicinity 
References. Box 1338 Episcopal Churchnews, Ric 
mond 11, Va 


Young, experienced ORGANIST-CHOIRMASTE 
desires school or parish position. Churchman. Exce: 
lent references. Box 1339 Episcopal Churchnews) 
Richmond 11, Va. 


YOUNG PRIEST, Parish and Boarding Scho 
experience, desires position for fall in Churc 
School. Box 1341 Episcopal Churchnews, Ric 
mond 11, Va. 


PRIEST available for Summer Supply. Young, u 
married, Prayer Book Catholic. Box 1343 Episcop: 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RETIRED CHURCH ORGANIST COMPOSE 
BEAUTIFUL music to sacred words. HYMN conn 
plete %8. Reginald Belcher, Terrace Place, Morris 
town, New Jersey. 


HOME of the GOOD SHEPHERD, Saratop 
Springs, N. Y. Comfortable, congenial ihame fo 
elderly women. Moderate monthly charge for room 
and board. Write: Home of the Good Shephere; 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. | 


SUMMER COTTAGES 


COTTAGE available, July, at Guilford, Conn. Fivi 
rooms, screened porch, modern conveniences, ne# 
ocean, moderate rental. Rev. Leonard Flisher, 6 
South Main, Wallingford, Conn. 
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tish, a parish which we have sup- 
jirted and for which we have worked 
‘d struggled these many years. These 
strymen promised, in a formal resolu- 
in, not to make any move to choose a 

tor without first consulting their 
yigregation ... If the Bishop of Long 
yand had been a great man no such 
fgic events would have occurred. I 
a recall how a great bishop of the 
arch settled another such struggle as 
jcs. He invited the rector, the vestry, 
id members of the congregation to a 
taference. As a result, three of the 
ystry resigned and an amicable de- 
ion was reached to solve the contro- 
sy and carry on the work of the 
i ish. 


ANNA MAY MASON 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Et still you aren’t quite sure. The pub- 
} is intrigued! I believe that it shows 
em in dramatic, even unlovely form, 
fact that despite tension Anglican- 
fn persists. This is a mystery; and 
sough we may resent it, can’t we glory 
hit? 
can’t make sense out of it either!... 
ELIZABETH R. SITES 
SAUNDERSTOWN, R. I. 


*Reference editorial “Circus in Brook- 
in” in February 19th issue, Christian 
arity demands you “know enough 
rout the real facts” of Melish case 
fore appraising situation. Primary in 
sod journalism is having all facts in 
iy case before expressing opinion. We, 
ambers of Associated Mission of 
tooklyn (138 priests) know the bishop’s 
arity and patience during 7 long 
ars. 
A. EDWARD SAUNDERS (ARCH- 
DEACON OF BROOKLYN), A. L. J. 
FOX, ANGEL FERNANDEZ, NOR- 
MAN REID, M. BARTHOLOMEW 
BOVER, ESTABAN REUS, ALBERT 
PALMER, PETER MACLEAN, WEN- 
DELL TAMBURRO, HOWARD 
COWEN, DOUGLAS STYLES, JAMES 
, HARKINS, FERGUS FULFORD 


- FOOLISH WORDS? 


ear Sir: 
‘Deplore your waste of so much good 
vace on Mrs. Wedel’s foolish words 
ECnews, Feb. 19). Not one new 
iought. Why is she scared of people 
ining to Church in somewhat in- 
‘eased quantities? She definitely under- 
timates the quality of the devoted 
hurchwomen, their prayers, spiritual 
ipacity and good sense. Perhaps if 
ese ladies were less determined to be 
ng-suffering, our leadership would be 
tter. It should be. 
MRS. CHAS. A. HIGGINS 
WACO, TEXAS 
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®& NEEDS INFORMATION 
Sir: 

I am writing a biography of the Rev. 
William Augustus Muhlenberg who 
was born in Philadelphia in 1796 and 
died in New York in 1877. He was as- 
sistant minister of the United Parishes 
of Christ, St. Peter’s, and St. James, 
in Philadelphia and later Associate 
Rector of St. James, Lancaster, Pa.... 


If any of your readers have informa- 
tion concerning Dr. Muhlenberg, I 
would appreciate hearing from them. 
My address until June 1, 1956, will be: 
International House, 500 Riverside 
Drive, New York 27, N. Y. 

(THE REV.) A. W. SKARDON, JR. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


B® EASTER SUNDAY 


On page 16 of the March 4th issue of 
CHURCHNEWS, you speak of Haster Sun- 
day. This is a usage popular in the sec- 
ular press—it isn’t expected in our 
church press. Easter is always Sunday 
and every Sunday is another Easter—a 
commemoration of the Resurrection. 

Generally, keep up the good work. 


(THE REV.) ROBERT H. MAITLAND, JR. 
MOUNT ARLINGTON, N. J. 


VOULrCHUREI! ys 


METHOD: 


PRICES: 


ConTEnT: Based on the Prayer Book. 
Workbook, 33 lessons, handwork. 
Nine courses. 


OxjecTivE: To teach understanding and practice 


of the Episcopal faith. 

Pupils’ work books, each ...... 795 
Teachers’ manuals I, II, IJ, each .50 
Teachers’ manuals IV to IX, each .75 


No samples or books on approval. Payment with orders. 


ST. JAMES LESSONS, INC. 


P. O. Box 221, Larchmont, N. Y. 


Serving the Church since [884 


BOOKS — PRAYER BOOKS — BIBLES 
CHURCH SCHOOL TEXTS & SUPPLIES 
BRASS & SILVER APPOINTMENTS 
VESTMENTS 


MonreHoust-GorHAM Co. 


New York ... 14 E. 41st St. 


Chicago San Francisce 
29 E. Madison St. 261 Golden Gate Ave. 


“Kitchen Secrets’’ 


Excellent collection of famous 
New England recipes. 


Send money order or check 
$1.75 for mailing postpaid. 


CHRIST CHURCH 
Box 355 e Fitchburg, Mass. 


YOUR FRIENDS WANT 

TO KEEP INFORMED— 

TELL THEM TO READ 
EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS 


Will insurance rebuild 


As trustees, avoid the double disaster of long disruption of 
services as well as permanent financial loss by being 


sure that insurance will completely 


cover replacement costs. 


To assist in providing adequate 
coverage we offer sound insurance at 
savings up to 20%, accept premium 
payments quarterly without interest and 


provide sound valuations and 
engineering service. 


Send today for handbook F-11 on Fire, 
Casualty and related insurances for 
Church and Clergymen’s properties. 
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SINCE AN 
Titty LEADING WN 
DESIGNERS (See 


ONO) 
and CRAFTSMEN of [AW 


STAINED GLASS 
CHURCH FURNISHINGS 
BRONZE TABLETS 


GHE PAYRE-SPIERS fy 
+ SGUDIOS + UUDE 


48-54 EAST 13th ST. ¢ PATERSON 12, N. J. evel 


¢Pulpit and Choir: 
a Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 
Church Furniture - Stoles 
i Embroideries - Vestments 
i i iy ce ane 


Si ' 
Zs CATALOG ON REQUEST id 


oe 
ational ss, 


821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. Ff 


———— KNEELING HASSOCKS ———- 


Phis plastic-covered kneeler is 
filled with resilient granulated 
cork and foam rubber. Priced 
in accordance with 
quantity desired. Pew 
teat and communion 
cushions to order. 


Dawud Collins 


68.12 Yellowstone Blvd 
Forest Hills, Long Island, New York 


by the yard. free samples. 
MADEIRA EMBROIDERED 
Altar Linens made up to order. 
Ecclesiastical Transfer Patterns. 
Plexiglass Pall Foundations 
52", 6, 642" and 7” . $1.00 
~ MARY MOORE, Importer 


Box 394 EC @ Davenport, lowa 


CHURCH LINENS » 
Beautiful quatities of 
(RISH LINEN 


PEWS ++ CHANCEL FURNITURE 
COMMUNION TABLES 
PULPITS ;ALTARS 


R. GEISSLER, INC. 


23-08 38th AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 


PULPITS 


REQUEST 
FREE CATALOG 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 
327 W. Main, Richmond, Va 
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BACKSTAGE 


Robert Kafka— 


Sam Robinson Douglas Auchincloss 


HE COVER FOR THIS ISSUE was drawn by Sam Robinson. Iti 

a portrait of one of the many little boys who have found happines 
and a real home at St. Barnabas House in New York City. On page 1 
you will find an article entitled The House on Mulberry Street, which i 
the story of St. Barnabas House. It was written by Douglas Auchin 
closs, an associate editor of Time Magazine in charge of its religiou 
department. In the photograph above and to the left, Mr. Robinson i 
shown finishing this issue’s cover drawing. The other photograph is} 
recent camera portrait of Doug Auchincloss—who in my mind is 
most able writer ...aman whom I have been glad to list as a friend fe 
many years. And, in truth, Doug is no stranger to ECnews reader= 
many will remember that he wrote The Church in New York City whie 
we published back in September of 1953. 


& Sam Robinson has, likewise, been a friend for more than twent 
years. And while our readers have not known of his association wit 
our magazine, he has played a very real part in helping us to build 3) 
It was Sam who designed the “Hpiscopal Churchnews” which ha 
appeared on our cover since the very beginning. And throughout tf 
years we have consistently turned-to Sam when we had an art problex 
to solve. It is not necessary to use any adjectives to describe Sai 
Robinson’s ability as an artist—you can judge that ability for yourse 
simply by casually studying the cover for this issue. 


B® In the past I have often tried to take you Backstage to let you kno 
some of the things we plan for you. In our next issue I am sure you 
will want to read an excellent article by Chad Walsh, entitled Reente 
God, as well as a quick spelling out of an awfully sound program of wor 
which the men of All Saints’ Church in Atlanta have successful 
achieved over the last two years. Together with these two article: 
ECnews’ regular features will afford, I hope, a number of hours ¢ 


pleasant and worthwhile reading. 
| doe J LAA) ( 


PUBLISHER 
EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS, APRIL 15, 194) 


